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DEDICATION. 



TO MY BROTHER OFFICERS. 

After a period of thirty-seven years passed in the 
association of a large circle of my Naval Brethren, 
it is but natural that my thoughts should turn with 
more than ordinary feelings of regard, towards a 
profession, in which, from my earliest youth, I was 
educated, and wherein the most pleasing recollec- 
tions, and the dearest ties of friendship are centered, 
and since, in these monotonous times of peace, 
our early pursuits are for the present laid aside: 
permit me, Gentlemen, to dedicate to you, the 
pastime of a few of those leisure hours, which 
an unwilling retirement to half-pay have long since 
placed at my disposal. 

Should the contents of this little volume be 
thought worthy your perusal, should they here- 
after prove beneficial to your children, or auy ^v:>\:- 
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tion of educated society, by withdrawing them from 
useless pursuits, and creating a love for this inter- 
esting study ; then will my object be gained, and I 
shall hope thereby to add one link more to those 
ties of friendship, and ensure a still more pleasing 
recollection of my early days. 

I have the honour, 

Gtentlemen, 
To subscribe myself. 

Your devoted Friend, 

ROWLAND MAINWARING. 



BATH; August, 1832, 
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ii INTRODUCTION. 

source of occupation for a leisure hour, after much 
consideration, and many doubts as to his own suf- 
ficiency, he resolved to communicate the results 
of his labour to the public, and to address them 
more particularly to that portion of society, on 
whom few can look without feelings of deep inte- 
rest — the youth of the rising generation. 

And here he must add, that the only motive 
which actuates him, on the present occasion, is the 
hope of their improvement, whether in the art of 
painting and drawing, or the inculcation of moral 
and religious principles. 

It may be urged by some, that in establishments 
purely classical, the art of drawing is unnecessary : 
it may be considered as an intrusion upon the more 
abstruse and essential studies of a classical education. 
But, are there no periods of relaxation ? Is the 
mind to be constantly occupied in one and only one 
department of a particular education ? 
Certainly not. 

Then, to fill up these happy moments, how can 
they be more profitably employed than in the beau- 
tiful delineations of Nature ? — Their attractions lead 
to the field, the wild mountain, or picturesque val- 
ley ; they give exercise, and impart health ; they 
produce admiration ; and impress on the mind of a 
well-disposed and reflecting youth, the bountiful 
goodness of his Creator ; and he returns to his 
studies with renewed energy, and gratitude for the 
blessings bestowed on him. 

And when those studies cease, and each particular 
youth launches into the world, and enters the pro- 
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fession marked out for him, look to the advantage 
that the knowledge of this art possesses ! 

To the military and naval man it is absolutely 
necessary. It enables the former to survey and 
delineate a country, and mark out tlie defences of a 
position : the latter, to sketch head-lands, coasts, 
harbours, and all the incidental objects of his cruise 
or voyage, and invariably brings the young officer 
of either service to the notice and recommendation 
of his superiors. And to those of no profession, it 
is still of service ; as it draws them in some measure 
from useless and idle occupations, and fiUs up with 
great advantage the sad vacuum of an unemployed 
life. And let the compiler here impress on his 
youthful readers, this apt quotation from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds : that " That person deserves just 
so much encouragement in the state, as he makes 
himself virtuously useful in it, and contributes in 
his own sphere to the general purpose and perfection 
of Society." 

And now turn we to after life. Of the useful 
purposes to which this pleasing art, might be advan- 
tageously employed, many have been ab-cady enu- 
merated. The compiler will therefore now point 
out the loss sustained, by omitting to study it. 

Dagley in his compendium observes, " that it has 
been a subject of deep and continued regret, to many 
in an advanced period of life, that drawing had not 
formed a part of their education, the most moderate 
power of making a sketch from Nature, would have 
been a valuable attainment." But these expressions 
of regret ; this wish to retrace the neglect of our 
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early days appear the only consolation left us, for 
we cannot recal past time, and we cannot bequeath 
to our children a talent we never possessed. 

Such reflections, however, are not without some 
remedy, we can study the best writers, employ the 
best Masters, and instil into tlie early and pliant 
minds of our children tliat it is never too late to 
improve, and that industry and perseverance in, 
every pursuit, lead to virtue and happiness. And 
furtlier with respect to ourselves we are told: — 
" that mental exercises and mental amusements 
are actually essential to those who would wish 
tb escape the fever of dissipation and the lethargy 
of ennui." — And that there are many so situated, 
we have frequent and lamentable instances. Rich- 
ardson in his Treatise beautifully observes : " If 
there were in reality no more in it than an inno- 
cent amusement, to render the good of our present 
being superior to the evil of it, and life somewhat 
more ehgible, it ought to be considered as a bounty 
from Heaven, and to hold a place in our esteem 
accordingly." 

It has been remarked that Essays on Painting 
possess little to interest the mind, except to those 
pursuing the study professionally, and tliis may. 
account for the fact that such Essays are seldom 
met with ; and are scarce Books found chiefly in the 
Libraries of the Connoisseur, the man of Science, 
and the Professional Painter. 

But a few moments attention to their contents, 
which explain the rise and progress of Painting, 
from the first scratch of a rude metal, or wooden 
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instrument, to the more comprelieiisive terms of 
light, shade, colour and harmony, and when reduced 
to practice, performed by the experienced hand of 
a skilful Painter, must create a sensation of delight 
in ail those who have eyes to distinguish or hearts 
to feel. 

It will also be found in these gleanings that not 
only information on the subjects of painting and 
drawing may be acquired, but many beautiful sen- 
timents and opinions, that are applicable to every 
individual, whatever his profession or occupation, 
for they not only point out that virtue is the road 
to excellence, but that religion is the true and only 
foundation whereon to build our hopes of success. 
. With respect to the authors from whom these 
gleanings were obtained, it has been tliought right 
to offer a few remarks, and the compiler hopes for 
the indulgence of those living, if, in selecting for 
this pubhcation, such have not been chosen as 
might in their opinion have better suited his purpose. 

Du Fresnoy, a celebrated French poet and painter, 
produced in 1656, a poem on the principles of paint- 
ing, in Latin Classic Verse. In 1694, Dryden 
translated it into English prose, and another version 
in blank verse was published by Wills, a painter ; 
but both have been superseded by Mr. Mason, who 
gave the poem an elegant dress in 1782, and it is 
from this translation that Sir Joshua Reynolds pro- 
duced his valuable and excellent notes. 

Fuseli says — " that from Du Fi-esnoy's text, none 
ever rose practically wiser, than he sat down to 
study it ; if he be useful, he owes his usefulness to 
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the penetration of his English commentator; the 
notes of Reynolds, treasures of practical observa- 
tion, place him among those whom we may read 
with profit." 

In addition to these notes, the translations of 
Dryden supply ns with some apposite remarks, 
which if we were to study, and practise, would pro- 
mote our approach to perfection, and make us more 
valuable members of Society. 

Of Richardson, Pilkington's Lives of the Painters 
informs ns, that he died in 1745, having by tempe- 
rance enjoyed a life protracted amidst the blessings 
of domestic friendsliip, to the advanced age of SO. 
After the death of Sir Godfrey Kneller and Dahl, 
he stood at the head of portraiture in this country, 
and practised it sufficiently long to acquire a tole- 
rable competency. His most efficient production 
was his Treatise on Painting, and from which, much 
useful information has been gleaned. It is written 
in a plain, piquajit style, and replete with ability, 
practical and theoretical. 

With respect to Sir Joshua Reynolds, his works 
are too well known, and too highly valued, to need 
much comment here. His volumes can never be 
consulted without profit, whether to the casual 
reader, as sound instructions in moraUty ; or to the 
student, to practise, by exercise and perseverance, 
the precepts he gives, and the rules he points out. 

Barry, FuseU, and Opie, successively professors in 
painting to the Royal Academy, have each contri- 
buted much valuable information to the public, in 
their admirable lectures, and Sir Martin Shee, (now 
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-President), haa rec^ved well merited approbs^tion 
Jfor an elegant md clever poem, called the " Elements 
Qf Art/' Hisi notes to the poem, supply us with 
the information to which his name is affixed. 

Xhe ^^ Compendium of Art," by Dagley, the corn- 
pi}^ purchised for his chUdren some ybars ago, and 
it has been their guide on many occaisions since. 

The name of Varley, is familiar to all lovers of 
beautiful drawing, and the little of his collected 
her^ will be suflScient to shew, that his theory U 
as good as his practice. 

Mr- Burnet, is also Iwown as a man of distin- 
guished ability in his profession, and his workSt 
(which sipeal^ for themselves), alrep-dy before the 
public. 

The Rev, Wm. Gilpin, h^d alw a fine t^te for 
landscape drawing, as his works on picturesque 
beauty, iiuflficiently evince, and it is enough to say 
that they met the approbation of Sir J. Reynolds. 

'^ The Camera," an improved treatise on drawing 
in water colours, by Hassell, has supplied the com- 
piler with some valuable information ; that useful 
little publication, ** Pinnock's Catechism of Paint^ 
ing," has added to his store of treasures on the sub^ 
ject of oil painting ; and some recently published 
Notes, from the common-place book of an amateur, 
(evidently possessing much practical knowledge,) 
has filled up the deficiency of many little (though 
necessary details), not heretofore collected. 

The compiler will only add, as a close to this 
introduction, that if a taste for drawing and paint- 
ing, with its principles, made a part of every gentle- 
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man's education, without regard to profession or 
occupation, he is fully persuaded the rising gene- 
ration would derive invaluable benefit from it. 
Dagley, in his Compendium, mentions this ; and 
Mr. Hoare, in his " Inquiry into the requisite 
cultivation, and present state of the Arts of Design 
in England," has suggested the propriety of making 
the regular study of the arts of design an elementary 
part of public education, and proposed the appoint- 
ment of professors in painting for that purpose in 
our universities. 

He further writes — " that painting is an art, the 
practice of which is better understood among the 
English professors, than its essential faculties have 
hitherto been among other classes of society, how- 
ever elegantly cultivated, a circumstance probably 
owing to the total exclusion of the arts of design 
from any share in the studies of our public edu- 
cation." 

The late Lord Kenyon, with an ingenuous frank- 
ness suited to his enlightened mind, was heard to 
declare his conviction, that the arts possessed facul- 
ties of a very high degree, with which his education 
had left him totally unacquainted. 
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THE FIRST INVENTION. 

Graham^ 8 History qf Aneknt PainUrt. 

By whom, and in what particular age, the Art 
of Painting was first invented in Greece, ancient 
authors are not agreed. 

Aristotle ascribes the honour of it to Euchir, a 
kinsman of the famous Doedalus, who flourished 
Anno 1218 before the birth of Christ ; Theophras- 
tus gives it to Polygnotus, the Athenian ; Athena- 
gorus to Sorias, of Samos ; some will have it 
belong to Philocles, the Egyptian; and others to 
Cleanthes, of Corinth. 

But howsoever the learned may differ in their 
opinions touching the inventor, they are all unani- 
mous in this, that its first appearance among the 
Greeks, was in no better dress than what served 
just to represent the bare sha^w of a man, oi 
any other body, which was done merely by cir- 
cumscribing the figure they had a mind to express, 
(whatever it was) with a single line only. 
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And this simple manner of drawing was by 
them very properly called Seiagraphic ; and by the 
Latins, Pictura Linearis. 

The first step made towards the advancement 
of Painting, was by Ardices, the Corinthian, and 
Telephanes, of Sicyon, of Crato, of the same city. 
These began to add other lines (by way of shadow- 
ing) to their figures ; which gave them an appear- 
ance of roundness, and much greater strength. 

This manner was called Graphice. — But the 
advantages it brought to its inventors were so 
inconsiderable, that they still found it necessary 
to write under every individual piece, the name 
of whatever it was designed to represent, lest other- 
wise the spectators should never be able of them- 
selves to make the discovery. 

The next improvement was by Cleophantus of 
Corinth, who first attempted to fill up his outlines; 
but as he did it with one single colour, laid on every 
where alike, his pieces, and those of Hygiemon, 
Dinias, and Charmas, his followers; from thence 
got the name of Monochromata— viz. Pictures of 
one Colour. 

Eumarus, the Athenian, began to paint men and 
women in a manner different from each other, and 
ventured to imitate all sorts of objects ; but was far 
excelled by his disciple, Cimon, the Cleonasan, who 
found out the art of painting historically, designed 
his figures in a variety of postures, distinguished^ 
the several parts of the body by their joints, and 
was the first in whose pieces there was any notic6 
taken of the folds of draperies. 



In what century the masters above-mentioned 
lived, antiquity has given us no account ; yet certain 
it is that about the time of the foundation of Rome, 
750 years before Christ, the Grecians had carried 
painting to such a height of reputation, that Can- 
daulus, King of Lydia, sumamed Myrsilus (the last 
of the HeracUdie, and who was killed by Gyges, in 
the 4th year of the l6th Olympiad) for a picture 
made by Bularchus, representing the battle of the 
Magnesians, gave its weight in gold. 
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The rudiments of painting appear to me so con- 
genial to the mind of man, that they may almost 
be said to be bom with it. The art is a language 
that must exist, in some greater or less degree, 
whenever the hiunan intellect approaches a certain 
and that by no means an elevated, standard. In- 
stead therefore of asking where it was, I should be 
more inclined to ask where it was not invented, as 
the more difficult question to solve ; for on the 
slightest consideration it cannot but be obvious, 
that men in the earliest, and every period, must 
from natural causes have been impressed with an 
idea of the elements of Art. The shadows of plants, 
animals, and other objects, on a plain, the prints of 
feet in the dust or sand, and the accidental resem- 
blance of lines, and patches of colour to faces and 
human figures, must have given rise to the concep- 
tion, and pointed out the possibility of imitating 
the appearances of bodies by lines and colours. 



Thus nations, in which society appears to be scarcely 
beyond its infancy, possess the first rudiments of 
design, before they are acquainted with those of 
many other arts, more useful and almost necessary 
to their existence; their naked forms are almost 
covered with punctures of various forms into which 
indelible colours of various kinds are infused, whe- 
ther for ornament or use, to delight their friends or 
terrify their enemies, is not easy to determine, -'jyi 

COMMENCEMENT BY THE ANCIENTS. 

The etymology of the word used by the Greeks 
to express painting, being the same witli that which 
they employ for writing make the similarity of tool, 
materials, and method, almost certain. The tool 
was a style or pen of wood, or metal ; the materials 
a board, or a levigated plane of wood, metal, stone, 
or some prepared compound ; the method, letters 
or lines. 

The first essays of the art were Skiagrams simple 
outlines of a shade, similar to those which have been 
introduced to vulgar use by the students and para- 
sites of physiognomy, under the name of Silhouettes, 
without any other addition of character or feature, 
but what the profile of the object thus delineated, 
could afford. 

The next step of the art was the monogram out- 
lines of figures without light or shade, but with 
some addition of the parts within the outline ; and 
from that to the monochrom, or paintings of a single 
colour, on a plane or tablet, primed with white, and 



then covered with wiiat they called pimic wax, first 
amalgamated with a tough, resinous pigment, gene- 
rally of a red, sometimes dark brown or black colour. 
In, or rather through, this thin inky ground, the 
outlines were traced with a firm, but pliant style, 
which they called cestrum ; if the traced line hap- 
pened to be incorrect or wrong, it was generally 
effaced with the finger or with a sponge, and easily 
replaced by a fresh one, Wlien the whole design 
was settled, and no further alteration intended, it 
was suffered to dry — was covered to make it per- 
manent, with a brown encaustic varnish, the lights 
were worked over again, and rendered more bril- 
liant, with a point still more delicate, according to 
the gradual advance from mere outlines, to some 
indications, and at last to masses of light and shade, 
and from those to the superinduction of different 
colours, or the invention of the polychrom, which 
by the addition of the pencil to the style, raised the 
mezzotinto, or stained drawing, to a legitimate pic- 
ture, and at length produced that vaunted harmony, 
the magic scale of Grecian colour. If this conjec- 
ture (for it was not more) on the process of linear 
painting, formed on the evidence and comparison 
of passages always unconnected, and frequently con- 
tradictory, be founded in fact, the rapturous aston- 
ishment at the supposed momentaneous production 
of the Herculean dancers, and the figures on the J 

earthen vases of the ancients will cease, or rather I 

I we shall no longer suffer ourselves to be deluded by I 

palpable impossibility of execution : on a ground I 

of levigated lime, or on potters ware, no velocity, I 



or certainty attainable by liuman hands can conduct 
a full pencil witli that degree of evenness equal from 
beginning to end, with which we see those figures 
executed, or, if it coidd, would ever be able to fix 
the Une on the glassy surface without its flowing ; 
to make the appearances we see, possible, we must 
have recourse to the linear process that has been 
described, and transfer our admiration, to the per- 
severance, the correctness of principle, the elegance 
of taste that conducted the artist's hand, without 
presuming to arm it with contradictory powers: 
the figures he drew, and we admire, are not the 
magic produce of a winged pencil, they are the 
residt of gradual improvement, exquisitely finished 
Monochroms. How long the pencil continued only 
to assist, when it began to engross, and when en- 
tirely at last supplanted tlie cestruni, cannot in the 
perplexity of accidental report be ascertained. 

I shall not detail here, the reasons and coincidence 
of fortimate circumstances which raised the Greeks 
to be the arbiters of form. The standard they 
erected, the canon they framed, fell not from heaven : 
but they fancied themselves of divine origin, and 
and as reUgion was the first mover of their art, it 
followed that they should endeavour to invest their 
authors with the most perfect form ; and as man 
possesses that exclusively, they were led to a com- 
plete and intellectual study of his elements and con- 
stitution ; this, with their climate, which allowed 
that form to grow, and to shew itself to the greatest 
advantage, with their civil and political institutions 
which established and encouraged exercises and 
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manners best calculated to develope its powers, and 
above all, that simplicity of their end, that unifor- 
mity of pursuits, which in all its derivations retraced 
the great principle from which it sprang, and like 
a central stamen drew it out into one immense con- 
nected web of congenial imitation ; these, I say, 
are the reasons why the Greeks carried the art to a 
height which no subservient time or race, has been 
able to rival, or even to approach. 

Great as these advantages were, it is not to be 
supposed that nature deviated from her gradual 
jijrogress in the developement of human faculties^ 
in favoiu* of the Greeks. Greek art had h^ in* 
fan<^, but the. graces rocked the cradle, and love 
taught her to speak. If ever legend deserved out 
belief, the amorous tale of the Corinthian Maid, 
who traced the shade of her departing lover, by 
the secret lamp, appeals to our sympathy to grant 
it; and has already led us to some observations 
on the first mechanical essays of painting, and that 
linear method which though passed nearly unno- 
ticed by Wincklemann, seems to have continued as 
the basis of execution, even when the instrument 
for which it was chiefly adapted, had long been 
laid aside. 



EXCEIiLBHGIES OF THE GREEK SCHOOL. 

Bumei, 

Ap£LL£S and Zeuxis are mentioned as two of the 
greatest painters at a time when Greece was in her 
gliny ; and as the fragments of Phidias prove that its 
sculptors aimed at a true representation of nature. 



we may infer that painting took the same direction ; 
especially as many anecdotes respecting the Grecian 
painters confirm us in such supposition. For exam- 
ple, when we are told Apelles altered even the 
tyeing of a sandal to accord with truth, and that the 
birds attempted to peck at some grapes Zeuxis had 
painted, we may conclude, that detail and colouring 
true to nature were among some of their excellencies 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Futeli. 

The name of ApeUes, in Pliny, is the synonime 
of unrivalled and unattauiable excellence ; but the 
enumeration of his works, points out the modifica- 
tion which we ought to apply to that superiority ; 
it neither comprises exclusive sublimity of inven- 
tion, the most acute discrimination of character, the 
widest sphere of comprehension, the most judicious 
and best balanced composition, nor the deepest 
pathos of expression. His great prerogative con- 
sisted more in the unison, than in the extent of his 
powers; he knew better what he could do, what 
ought to be done, at what point he could arrive, 
and what lay beyond his reach, than any other artist. 
Grace of conception and refinement of taste were 
his elements, and went hand in hand with grace of 
execution and taste in finish; powerful, and seldom 
possessed singly ; irresistible, when united : that he 
built both on the firm basis of the former system, 
not on its subversion. His well known contest 
of lines with Protogenes, not a legendary tale, but 
a well attested fact, irrefragably proves what those 
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lines were, drawn witli nearly miraculous subtlety 
in different colours, one upon the other, or rather 
within each other, it would be equally unavailing 
and useless to enquire ; but the inferences we may 
deduce from the contest are obviously these; that 
the school of Greece recognized all one elemental 
principle: that acuteness and fidelity of eye, and 
obedience of hand foitn precision ; precision, propor- 
tion; proportion, beauty ; that it is the "little more 
or less" imperceptible to vulgar eyes, which consti- 
tutes grace, and establishes the superiority of one 
artist over another : that the knowledge of the 
degrees of things, or taste, presupposes a perfect 
knowledge of the things themselves, that colour, 
grace and taste, are ornaments, not substitutes of 
form, expression and character, and when they 
usurp that little, degenerate into splendid faults. 
Such were the principles on which Apelles formed 
his Venus, or rather the personification of female 
grace, the wonder of art, the despair of artists ; 
whose outline baffled every attempt at emendation, 
whilst imitation shrunk from the purity, the force, 
the brilliancy, the evanescent gradations of her 
tints. • The refinements of the art, were by Aris- 
tides, of Thebes, applied to the mind. 

The passions which tradition had organized for 
Timanthes, Aristides caught as they rose from the 
breast, or escaped from the Hps of nature herself; 
his volume was man, his scene society : he drew the 
subtle discriminations of mind in every stage of 
life, the whispers, the simple cry of passion, and its 
complex accents. Such, as history informs us, was 
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the suppliant, whose voice you seemed to hear, 
nv^fih, his sick man's half extinguished eye and 
labouring breast, such, Byblis expiring in the pangs 
of love, and above all the half slain mother, shud- 
dering lest the eager babe, should suck the blood 
from her palsied nipple. 

This picture was probably at Thebes, when Alex- 
ander sacked that town; what his feelings were, 
when he saw it, we may guess from his sending it 
to Pella. 



SOCRATES AND PARRHASIUS, THE PAINTER, 

ON THE SUBJECT— 

Barry. 

What is painting, Parrhasius ? is it not an imita- 
tion of visible objects, for do you not express or 
represent by colours, the concave, and the eminent, 
the obscure and the ejilighted, the hard and the 
soft, the rough and smooth, the new and old, and 
in fine all sorts of objects, and all the various ap- 
pearances of nature? But when you propose to 
imitate beautiful forms, since for instance, it is not 
easy to find any one person, all whose members are 
absolutely faultless, do you not select from many 
human bodies those parts which are best propor- 
tioned, and most beautiful in each ; and by com- 
bining them, make whole figures that are beautiful 
throughout ? Do you not represent likewise what 
is most engaging, most lovely, and most desirable 
in the person ; I mean the disposition of the soul, 
for do not the very looks confess either malice or 
good will? In the prosperity of our friends, our 
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looks are gay, and full of joy, but in their adver- 
sity, we look cloudy and dejected. Besides, doth 
not a noble and liberal spirit, or a mean and ignoble 
one, a prudent, and well governed mind, or a pe- 
tulant and dissolute one, discover itself in the coun- 
tenance, air, and gesture of men, and all these dif- 
ferences can they be expressed by imitation ? 

They can, replies Parrhasius. 

Which then do you think, says Socrates, do men 
behold with greatest pleasure and satisfaction, the 
representations by which good, beautiful and lovely 
manners are expressed, or those which exhibit the 
base, deformed, corrupt, and hateful ? 

There is no comparison between them, said 
Parrhasius. 



EMULATION OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 

Barry. 

Amongst the Greeks the best man, and the most 
highly honored by the public, was he who could 
manifest the greatest personal worth, and the most 
superior ability. All were invited to a competition ; 
where whatever was great, admirable, graceful, and 
becoming ; whatever could tend to give the utmost 
degree of finish, and completeness to the human 
character, was the object of general admiration. To 
this end, all the abilities, and faculties of men were, 
with the most indefatigable industry, employed in 
all the various pursuits of knowledge. 

The philosopher, the poet, the sculptor, and the 
painter, went hand in hand, mutually enlightening 
and perfecting each other, and the collision of all 

c « 



these noble emulations could not fail of producing 
witli the public at large, the most highly cultivated 
and most expansive mode of thinking. The artist 
then, whether painter, poet, or philosopher, had 
every thing to stimulate, and to help him forward; 
and he whose superior abilities could attract the at- 
tention and admiration of such fellow citizens, must 
indeed be highly deserving the rewards, ihe statues 
and the honorable decrees which he obtained. 

CONSIDERED IN A MORAL, VIEW, 

Because pictures are universally delightful, and 
accordingly make one part of our ornamental furni- 
ture, many I believe, consider the art of painting 
but as a pleasing superfluity ; at best, that it holds 
but a low rank with respect to its usefulness to man- 
kind. If there were in reality no more in it, than 
an innocent amusement ; if it were only one of 
those sweets that the Divine Providence has be- 
stowed upon us, to render the good of our present 
being superior to the evil of it ; or wliether it be or 
no, to render life somewhat more eligible, it ought 
to be considered as a bounty from Heaven and to 
hold a place in our esteem accordingly. Pleasure, 
however it be depreciated, is what we all eagerly 
and incessantly pursue, and when innocent, and 
consequently a divine benefaction, is to be consi- 
dered in that view, and as an ingredient in human 
life, which the Supreme Wisdom has judged neces- 
sary. Painting is that pleasant, innocent amuse- 
ment, and as such it holds its place among our 
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enjoyments. But, it is more, it is of great use, as 
being one of the means, whereby we convey our 
ideas to each other, and which, in some respects, 
has the advantage of all the rest. And thus it 
must be ranked with these, and accordingly es- 
teemed, not only as an enjoyment, but as another 
language which completes the whole art of com- 
municating our thoughts, one of those particulars 
which raises the dignity of human nature so much 
above the brutes ; and which is the more consider- 
able, as being a gift bestowed but upon a few even 
of our own species. Words paint to the imagina- 
tion, but every man forms the thing to himself in 
his own way ; language is very imperfect, there are 
innumerable colours and figures for which we have 
no name, and an infinity of other ideas which have 
no certain words universally agreed upon as denot- 
ing them ; whereas the painter can convey his idea 
of these things clearly, and without ambiguity ; and 
what he says, every one understands in the sense 
he intends it. Painting has another advantage over 
words, and that is, it pours ideas hito our minds, 
words only drop them. The whole scene opens 
at one view, whereas the other way lifts up the 
curtain by little and little. 



PLEASURES DERIVED. 

Riehardson, 



The pleasure that painting as a dumb art, gives 
us, is like what we have from music ; its beautiful 
forms, colours, and harmony, are to the eye, what 
sounds, and the harmony of that kind are to the 
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ear ; and in both we are delighted in observing the 
skill of the artist in proportion to it, and our own 
judgment to discover it. It is this beauty and har- 
mony which gives so much pleasure at the sight of 
natural pictures, a prospect, a fine sky, a garden, &c., 
and the copies of these which renew the ideas of 
them, are consequently pleasant : thus we see Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn, in the depth of Winter, and 
frost and snow, if we please, when the dog star 
rages. By the help of this art we have the pleasure 
of seeing a vast variety of things and actions, of 
travelling by land and water ; of knowing the 
humours of low life without mixing with it; of 
viewing tempests, battles, inundations; and, in 
short, of all real or imagined appearances in heaven, 
earth, or hell ; and this as we sit at our ease and cast 
our eye round a room ; we may ramble with de- 
light from one idea to another, or fix upon any we 
please. Nor do we barely see this variety of natural 
objects, but in good pictures we always see nature 
improved, or at least, the best choice of it. We 
thus have nobler and finer ideas of men, landscapes, 
&c., than we should, perhaps, have ever had. We 
see particular accidents and beauties which are rarely 
or never seen by us ; and this is no inconsiderable 
addition to the pleasure. And thus we see the 
persons and faces of famous men, the originals of 
which are out of our reach, as being gone down 
with the stream of time, or in distant places ; and 
thus too, we see our relatives and friends, whether 
living or dead, as they have been in all stages of life. 
— In picture, we never die, never decay, or grow 
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older. And thus painting not only shews us how 
things appear, but tells us what they are. We are 
informed of countries, habits, manners, arms, build- 
ings civil and military, animals, plants, minerals, 
their natures and properties, and, in fine, of all kinds 
of bodies whatsoever. 

Painting relates the histories of past and present 
times, the fables of the poets, and the good things 
of Religion : and consequently a picture, besides its 
being a pleasant ornament, is useful to instruct and 
improve our minds, and to excite proper sentiments 
and reflections, as a history, a poem, a book of ethics 
or divinity — ^the truth is, they mutually assist each 
other. 



PLEASURE AFFORDED (AS DESCRIBED BY ADDISON). 

Dtigley. 

Fob thus a man of polite imagination is let into 
a great many pleasures that the vulgar are not capa- 
ble of receiving. He can converse with a picture, 
and find an agreeable companion in a statue; he 
meets with a secret refreshment in a description, 
and often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect 
of fields and meadows, than another does in the 
.possession of them ; it gives him a kind of property 
in every thing he sees, and makes the most rude 
and uncultivated parts of nature administer to his 
pleasures ; so that he looks on the world, as it were, 
in another light, and discovers in it a multitude of 
charms that conceal themselves from the rest of 
mankind 
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CONSIDERED AS AN ART. 

Sir Joshua ReffnoUt, 

The value and rank of every art is in proportion 
to the mental labour employed in it, or the mental 
pleasure produced by it. As this principle is 
observed or neglected, painting becomes either a 
liberal art or a mechanical trade. In the hands of 
one man, it makes the highest pretensions, as it is 
addressed to the noblest faculties ; in those of 
another, it is reduced to a mere matter of ornament, 
and the painter has the humble province of fur- 
nishing our apartments with elegance^ 

PRINCIPAL MERIT. 

Barrffi 

The principal merit of painting as well as of poetrir, 
is its address to the mind ; here it is that those arts 
are sisters, the fable or subject both of the one and 
the other being but a vehicle in which are conveyed 
those sentiments by which the mind is elevated, 
the understanding improved, and the heart softened. 
It is in this address to the mind, in the sublimity, 
elegance and propriety of the ideas, and in the wise 
and judicious selection of sublime, elegant, and 
happily corresponding forms in the personages, 
characters, expressions, &c., that the Roman school 
has been acknowledged superior, not only to the 
Dutch, but to the other schools of Italy also ; and 
it is in these that Raphael is justly distinguished as 
the foremost man in the Roman school. 



The great and chief ends of painting are to raise 
and improve nature, and to communicate ideas ; not 
merely those which we may receive otherwise, but 
such as without this art could not possibly be 
communicated ; whereby mankind is advanced 
higher in the rational state and made better, and 
this in a way expeditious and delightful. 

Our ideas of all visible things, and of some that 
are invisible, or creatures of the imagination, ai'e 
raised and improved in the hands of a good painter, 
and the mind thereby filled with the noblest, and 
therefore the most delightful images. Not only 
such ideas are tonveyed to us by the help of this 
art, as merely give us pleasure, but such as 
enlighten the understanding, and put the soul in 
motion. 

From hence are learned the forms and properties 
of things and persons, we are thus infonned of 
past events, by this means joy, grief, hope, fear, 
love, aversion, and the other passions and affections 
of the soul are excited, and above aU, we are not 
" only thus instructed what we are to beUeve and 
practice, but our devotion is inflamed, and (what- 
ever may have happened to the contrary) it may 
thus also be rectified. 

The ideas thus conveyed, come not by a slow 
progression of words, or in a language peculiar to 
one nation only, but, with such a velocity, and in 
a manner so universally understood, that it is some- 
thing like intuition or inspiration. 



J 
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PROFESSION-.A LIBERAL ART. 

Richardson, 

It was never thought unworthy of a gentleman to 
be master of the theory of painting. On the con- 
trary, if such a one has but a superficial skill that 
way, he values himself upon it, and is the more 
esteemed by others, as one who has attained an ex- 
cellency of mind, beyond those that are ignorant in 
that particular. It is strange if the same gentle- 
man should forfeit his character, and commence 
mechanic, if he added a bodily excellence, and was 
capable of making, as well of judging of a picture. 

How comes it to pass that one that thinks as well 
as any man, but has, moreover, a curious hand, 
should therefore be esteemed to be in a class of 
men at all inferior ? An animal that has the use 
of hands, and speech and reason, is the definition of 
a man. The painter has a language in common 
with the rest of his species, and one superadded 
peculiar to himself, and exercises his hands and 
rational faculties to the utmost stretch of human 
nature ; certainly he is not less honourable for ex- 
ceeding in all the qualities of a man, as distinguished 
from a brute. To be employed at all will not be 
thought less honourable than indolence and inacti- 
vity ; but perhaps, though for a gentleman to paint 
for his pleasure without any reward is not un- 
worthy of him ; to make a profession of, and take 
money for his labour of the head and hand, is the 
dishonourable circumstance, this being a sort of let- 
ting himself to hire to whosoever will pay him for 
his trouble. 
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Very well ! and is it more unbecoming for a man 
to employ himself so as that he shall thereby be 
enabled to enjoy more himself, or be more useful 
to his family, or to whomsoever else he seems fit, 
than so as it shall turn to less account, or none at 
all? 

And as to letting ourselves to hire, we painters 
are content to own this is really the case ; and if it 
has something low and servile in it, we must take 
our place among men accordingly. 

But here we have this to comfort us, we have 
good company^ that is, all those that receive money 
for the exercise of their abilities of body or mind. 
And if a man looks abroad in the world, he may 
observe a great many of these, they are in the 
courts of princes, and of judicature, in camps, in 
churches, in conventicles, in the streets, in our 
houses : they abound everywhere ; some whereof 
are paid for each particular piece of service they do ; 
and others have yearly salaries, and perquisites, or 
vails ; but this alters not the case. 

Nor is it dishonourable for any of us to take 
money : he that stipulates for a reward for any ser- 
vice he does another, acts as a wise man, and a good 
member of society ; he gives what is pleasant or 
useful to another, but considering the depravity of 
human nature, trusts not to his gratitude, but 
secures himself a return ; and money being in effect 
every thing that is purchaseable, he takes that as 
chusing for himself what pleasure or conveniency 
he will have, as he to whom he perform the service 
also does when he employs him. 



Tims painters, as the rest, busy themselves, aiid 
make advantage to themselves as well as to others, 
of their employment ; they let themselves out to 
hire much ulike, and one is a more honourable way 
thaji another in proportion to the kind and degree 
of abilities they require, and their usefulness to 
mankind. What rank a painter (as such) is to hold 
amongst these money-takers, I submit to judgment 
after what I have said has been considered, and I 
hope it will appear that they may be placed amongst 
those whom all the world allow to be gentlemen, 
or of honourable employments, or professions. 

To conclude — to be an accomplished painter a 
man must possess more than one liberal art, which 
puts himself upon the level with those that do that, 
and makes him superior to those that possess but 
one in an equal degree ; he must also be a curious 
artificer, whereby he becomes superior to one who 
equally possesses the other talents but wants that. 

I thought fit to do justice to the art of painting 
in the first place, and before I entered upon the 
rules to be observed in the conduct of a pictm-e, to 
tell the painter what quaUties he himself ought to 
have ; to which I will add, that as his profession is 
honourable, he should render himself worthy of it 
by excelling in it; and by avoiding all low and 
sordid actions, and conversations, all base and crimi- 
nal passions ; his business is to express great and 
noble sentiments ; let him make them famdiar to 
him, and his own, and form himself into as bright a 
character as any he can draw. His art is of vast 
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extent, and he stands in need of aU the time, and all 
the vigour of body and mind allowed to human 
nature; he should take care to husband and im- 
prove these as much as possible by prudence and 
virtue. The way to be an excellent painter is to 
be an excellent man ; and these united make a 
diaracter that would shine in a better world than 
tins. 



ESSAVS RECOMMENDED. 

Shee. 

" One short essay" says Reynolds, ** written by a 
painter, wiU contribute more to advance the theory 
of our art, than a thousand volumes, such as we 
sometimes see, the purpose of which appears to be 
rather to display the refinement of the author's 
own* conception of impossible practice, than to 
convey useful knowledge or instruction of any kind 
whatever." 



BEST MASTERS RECOMMENDED. 

Shee. 

The evils resulting from unskilful teachers are 
conspicuous in all arts ; precepts and prescriptions 
do more harm than good when injudiciously admi- 
nistered. The understanding suffers as much as 
the constitution by improper treatment, and our 
genius, like our health, is often the victim of a 
quack, in cases where the faculties of the mind, and 
the powers of nature, require only to be left to their 
own operation. 
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In the arts a master is not so much a mentor for 
our direction, as a model for our imitation; the 
lesson is not so impressive as the illustration. 

An ordinary painter, therefore, although a man 
of sense, and well grounded in the theory of his art, 
seldom proves a successful teacher, for what he 
would establish by his precept, he destroys by his 
example. He will in vain point out to others the 
road to excellence, while he himself travels another 
way. Even a good painter may be a bad instructor, 
if his integrity is not equal to his talents ; if he does 
not, in short, forget himself in his precepts, and 
sacrifice his pride to his pupil and his art. 



VICIOUS SUBJECTS TO BE AVOIDED. 

Dryden^t Du Fresnoy, 

Shun those things which are barbarous, shocking 
to the eye, and party-coloured, and which are aU 
of an equal force of light and shadow ; as also all 
things which are obscene, impudent, fUthy, un- 
seemly, cruel, fantastical, poor, and wretched ; and 
those things which are sharp to the feeling; in 
short, all things which corrupt their natural forms, 
by a confusion of their parts which are entangled 
in each other. " For the eyes have a horror for 
those things which the hands will not condescend 
to touch.** But while you endeavour to avoid one 
vice, be cautious lest you fall into another, for 
** extremes are always vicious." 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 

Shee. 

In painting, perhaps more than any other art, our 
success depends upon the first principles which we 
adopt, and the first studiies to which we are directed. 
Sound principles are to be acquired by the study of 
fine works only, and the contemplation of nature. 

The student who long employs himself exclu- 
sively in drawing, while he attains correctness and 
precision, runs the risk of becoming hard and dry ; 
accustomed to express objects by lines, the practice 
adheres to him after he has taken up the palette. 
He clings to his outline with an affectionate solici- 
tude, and as it is the part which he executes with 
most facility and skill, he is rarely induced to sacri- 
fice it to those minor merits in his estimation, 
richness of colouring, and rotundity of effect. 

On the other hand^ the student who prosecutes 
his studies with the oil pencil only, is exposed to 
run into opposite and less pardonable errors. If he 
is mellow in his colouring, rich in his surface, and 
forcible in his effects, he becomes feeble in his 
composition, incorrect in his forms, and slovenly in 
his execution. Between these opposite extremes, 
the author recommends a middle course, as most 
likely to embrace the benefits of each practice, 
without incurring the disadvantages of either. 

They who instruct themselves often make the 
greatest proficiency in real knowledge, for they 
reflect more than those who are instructed by others. 
Nature properly understood is the only legitimate 
object of the painter. 



» 



ART OF PAINTING. 

Rinhardson. 

To be a good face painter, a degree of the historical 
and poetical genius is necessary, and a great measure 
of the other talents and advantages which a good 
history-painter must possess. Nay, some of them, 
particularly colouring, he ought to have in greater 
perfection than what is absolutely requisite for a 
history-painter. 

It is not enough to make a tame insipid resem- 
blance of tlie features so that every body shall know 
who the picture was intended for, nor even to make 
the picture what is often said to be " prodigious 
like," which is often done by the lowest of face 
painters, but then it is ever with the air of a fool, 
and an unbred person. A portrait painter must 
understand mankind, and enter into their characters, 
and express their minds as well as their faces ; and 
as his business is chiefly with people of condition, 
he must think as a gentleman, and a man of sense, 
or it will be impossible for him to give such their 
true and proper resemblances. Add to this, the 
works of the face painter must be seen in all the 
periods of beginning and progress, as well as when 
finished ; when they are not, oftener than when 
they are, fit to be seen, and yet judged of, and 
criticised upon, as if the artist had given his last 
hand to them, and by all sorts of people ; nor is he 
always at liberty to follow his own judgment. 

He is, moreover, frequently disappointed, obliged 
to wait till the vigour of his fancy is gone off, and 
to give over when it is strong and lively. 
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These things, and several others, which I forbear 
to mention, oftentimes try a man's philosophy and 
complaisance, and add to the merit of him who suc- 
ceeds in this kind of painting. 

PERFECTION. 

Barrff, 

The object of art, is not the imitation of mere: 
haturC) but the imitation of nature happily chosen, 
and completed in all its circumstances, so as to cor-. 
i^espond with that possibility and perfection which 
the mind conceives, and with which only it can be 
satisfied. 



TITIAN'S COMMENCEMENT. 

Opie. 

Titian, like his contemporaries, began his career 
by merely copying nature as she happened to pre- 
sent herself, without choice or selection, but a hint 
from Giorgione soon taught him that taste was as 
requisite as industry ; that labour might be mis- 
applied, and truth itself become uninteresting, 
unnatural, and disgusting. 

From him we learn what may be usefully applied, 
not only to ourselves, but to men in all situations, 
and all professions, as well as painters, that it is 
never too late to improve. 

IMPORTANT POINT IN THE PRACTICE OF LANDSCAPE. 

The practice of leading the eye and mind directly 
onward into the picture, is one of the most impor- 

D 
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tant in the whole practice of landscape painting ; 
for, ignorant of the principle, numbers of paanterg 
have failed in pictures wherein the greatest atten- 
tion has been bestowed in other particulars; the 
painters often being at a great loss to account for 
their deficiency in interest; for as the quality of 
space from right to left does in reality exist on 
the canvass or paper on which a view is represented, 
there is the less pleasure or wonder excited by the 
representation of objects which run in a parallel 
direction to the surface of the picture : but when a 
progressive distance of thirty miles is well imitated 
on a surface, which is not only flat, but sometimes, 
by choice, a little inclined to convexity, it excites 
the admiration of all ; and in a greater degree, than if 
the surface of the picture had inclined to concavity. 

PECULIAR ADVANTAGES OF OIL AND WATER COLOUR. 

VaHey. 

Painting in oil and water have each their peculiar 
advantages in those qualities which are difficult 
to each other; and while locality and texture is 
one of the great excellencies of oil painting, clear 
skies, distances, and water, in which there is a flat- 
ness and absence of texture, are the beauties most 
sought after in the art of water colours. 

DIFFICULTIES OF FRESCO. 

Barrjf, 

Thk method of painting in fresco is attended with 
9ome difiiculties which do not occur in distemper 
or oiL It affords no opportunity of obtaining 
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depth, transparency, or a mixture of cold and warm 
hue in the same tint, by covering one colour with 
pother ; and it requires the very great ability of 
absolutely and unalterably determining the pre- 
cise hue, strength, or weakness of the several tints, 
in the very moment of laying them on, without a 
power of any subsequent softening or blending 
those tints. 

To obviate in some measure the necessity of 
encountering all those difficulties together, the 
painters in fresco are not only provided with a 
cartoon, or large correct drawing the size of the 
w^ork, from which they trace as they go on, but 
they have also a smaller finished performance, 
either in oil or distemper, where the effects of the 
chiaro-scuro and the hues of colour are previously 
studied and determined. Without tliese necessary 
precautions it would be impossible to execute a 
great work in fresco, and even with them, it re- 
quires such spirit, frankness, decision, and graceful, 
easy execution, as can alone result from great 
intelligence and ability. 

THE PROCESS OF FRESCO. 



Feesco painting was in use among the ancients, 
as many works of this kind have been found on 
the waUs of ancient buildings. It was practised 
on the revival of the arts in Italy, by Michael 

IAngelo, who was wont to say, that painting in 
oil was Mily fit for women or students. 
It is painted on walls, whicli are prepared for tiie 
: "■ 
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purpose of receiving the colours. This preparation 
is laid as a ground to work on, and is done at two 
different times. The first layer is chalk, made into 
a cement, with pounded brick or rivei* sand ; the 
second layer, river sand and chalk, which has been 
exposed to the air for at least twelve months. This 
layer must be put on with a trowel, so as to be 
perfectly smooth. The colours must be laid on 
whilst the wall or plaster is wet ; there is no maid- 
ing or correcting any part of the work, and the 
colours appear different to what they are when dry. 
The design must be first made on paper, and the 
outline carefully traced, but no more of it than 
can be got through whilst the part continues wet 
to receive it. 

The colours proper for fresco painting, are prin- 
cipally earths and ochres, but neither white lead, 
nor flake white, must be used ; but in their stead, 
chalk, white marble powder, or egg shell white. 

The blues are made from smalts or ultramarine, 
and the red from vitriol ground up and used with 
water. 



HINT TO OIL PAINTERS, ARISING FROM THE 
DIFFICULTIES OF FRESCO. 

Barry* 

Although painting in fresco is nevcT likely to 
be much in use amongst us, yet it may be for your 
purpose, who paint in oil, to reflect, that if all those 
beautiful fresco works were necessarily accomplished 
at once painting, the same, and much more, if it 
were necessary, can be done in oil by any artist of 
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such ability and skill in drawing, as will enable him 
to decide his forms at once, without fumbling 
through three or four strata of colour before he can 
find them. All that embodying of colour, which 
may be necessary for certain lucid parts, may be 
given as you go on ; and you may afterwards 
retouch, and give what depths you please, as was 
the usual practice with Vandyke, not to mention 
others. His pictures, particularly his portraits, 
were evidently painted at once, with sometimes 
a little retouching, and they are not less remark- 
able for the truth, beauty, and freshness of their 
tints, than for the spirited masterly manner of their 
handling or execution. 

1 could not offer to your consideration a more 
apposite and illustrious example of the success of 
this method of finishing as you go on, than the 
portraits of Vandyke. They are every where to 
be met with in this country, and you may easily 
convince yomrselves, that his lights are sufficiently 
brilliant, forcible, and well-embodied with colour, 
and betray no want of that embodying which fur- 
nishes the apology for loading those parts. 



QUALITIES REQUISITE FOR PAINTERS. 

DryderCs du Fresnoy. 

A GOOD judgment^ that they may do nothing against 
reason and verisimility. 

A docible mind, that they may profit by instruc- 
tions, and receive without arrogance, the (pinion 
of every one, and principally of knowing men. 



A noble heart, that they may propose glory to 
themselves, and reputation rather than riches. 

Health, to resist the dissipation of spirits which 
are apt to be consumed by painstaking. 

Youth, because every profession requires great 
experience and long practice. 

Labour, because the speculation is nothing with- 
out the practice. 

ji love for their profession, we suffer notliing in 
the labour but which is pleasing to us \ or, if it 
happens that we suffer, we are pleased with the 
pain. 

And to he under the discipline of a knowing 
master, because all depends on the beginning ; 
and because, commonly, they take the manner of 
their masters, and are formed after his example. 

ADVICE TO VOUNO PAINTERS. 

Dryden't du Fretnag. 

" He who has begun well, has already performed 
half his work." There is nothing more pernicious 
to a youth, who is yet in the elements of painting, 
than to engage himself under the discipline of an 
ignorant master, who depraves his taste by an 
infinite number of mistakes, of which his wretched 
works are full, and thereby makes him drink the 
poison which infects him through all his future life. 
Search whatsoever is aiding to your art and con- 
venient, and avoid those things which are repug- 
nant to it. 



ADVICE TO PAINTERS. 

Sir J, Heyjioldi's da Frority. 



I wish the artist to understand, as recommending 
him to paint the sketch previously on canvass, as 
was the practice with Rubens. This method of 
painting the sketch, instead of merely drawing it 
on paper, will give a facility in the management of 
colours, and in the handling, which the Italian 
painters, not having this custom, wanted : by habit, 
he will acquire equal readiness in doing two things 
at a time, as in doing only one. 

A painter, as I have said on another occasion, if 
possible, should paint all his studies, and consider 
drawing only as a succedaneum when colours are 
not at hand. This was the practice of the Venetian 
painters, and of all those who have excelled in 
colouring. Correggio used to say, " C'haved i suoi 
dessequi nella stremitk de penneUi." 

The method of Rubens was to sketch his com- 
position in colours, with all the parts more deter- 
mined than sketches generally are ; from this 
sketch Iiis scholars advanced the picture as far as 
they were capable ; after which, lie retouched the 
whole himself. 

Tlie painter's operation may be divided into three 
parts : the planning, which implies the sketch of 
the general composition ; the transferring tliat 
design to tlie canvass; and the finishing, or re- 
touching the whole. 

If for dispatcli, the artist looks out for assistance, 
it is in the middle stage only he can receive it ; 
the first and last operation must be the work of 
his own hand. 




ADVICE TO LANDSCAPE PAINTERS UN IHUH FlNiaHINfJ. 

Sir Jos/iiia lieynalilt. 

I REMEMBER a landscape painter at Rome, wlio 
was known by the name of Studio, from his patience 
in high finishing, in which he thought the whole 
excellence of art consisted, so that he once endea- 
voured, as he said, to represent every individual 
leaf on a tree, 

This picture I never saw ; but I am very sure 
that an artist, who looked only at the general cha- 
racter of the species, the order of the branches, 
and the masses of the foliage, would in a few 
minutes produce a more true resemblance of trees, 
than this painter in as many months 

A painter of landscape certainly ought to study 
anatomically (if I may use the expression) all the 
objects which he paints ; but when he is to turn his 
studies to use, his skill, as a man of genius, will be 
displayed in showing the general effect, preserving 
the same degree of hardness and softness which 
the objects have in nature ; for he applies himself 
to tlie imagination, not to the curiosity, and works 
not for the virtuoso, or the naturalist, but for the 
common observer of life and nature. 

AVhen he knows his subject, he will know not 
only what to describe, but what to omit; and this 
skill in leaving out, is, in all things, a great part of 
knowledge and wisdom. 

No work can be too much finished, provided the 
diligence employed be directed to its proper object ; 
but I have observed, that an excessive labour in the 
detail has, nine times in ten, been pernicious to the 
general effect, even when it has been the labour of 
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great masters. It indicates a . bad choice, which is 
an ill setting out in any undertaking. 



STUDY OF THE GREAT MASTERS RECOMMENDED 

TO PAINTERS. 

Shee* 

The painter should eagerly seize every opportunity 
of seeing what has been done by those who have 
excelled in his profession. He, who is not conver- 
sant with the productions of the great masters, can 
form no adequate conception of the powers of his 
art, until he mounts the mighty wave of science 
as it rolls, he can give no idea how far he may be 
carried forward beyond the struggles of his unas- 
sisted strength. 

A painter, while studying the works of other 
artists, may always find it useful to have some pro- 
duction of his own going forward at the same time, 
he will have the advantage of a double comparison, 
and observe with more attention, what it is that 
great minds communicate in their productions, to 
give them an interest so much beyond the attain- 
ment of ordinary powers. It is better to study a 
few good pictures with attention, than to pass 
superficially over a great number. 

The most dexterous management of the pencil, 
constitutes but a superior kind of mechanic, unless 
it is accompanied by those qualities and acquire- 
ments of mind, which render it subservient to noble 
and useful purposes. The painter must cultivate 
his understanding, while he exercises his hand. 
He must have recourse to books, as well as pictures. 
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and acquire the art of reflection, as well as the art 
of imitation. 



RUBENS'S ADVICE TO PAINTERS, IN PAINTING FLESH. 

Burnet* 

Paint your high lights white ; place next to it, 
yellow, then red, using darker red as it passes into 
the shadow; then with a brush filled with cool 
grey, pass gently over the whole, until they are 
tempered and sweetened to the tone you wish. 



PRACTICE OF THE OLD PAINTERS. 

Sir Jothua Reffnolds. 

When a Painter conceived a subject, he first made 
a variety of sketches, then a finished drawing of 
the whole : after that, a more correct drawing of 
every separate part, head, hands, feet, and pieces of 
drapery; he then painted the picture, and after- 
ward retouched it from life ; the consequence is, 
that pictures thus wrought, now appear like the 
effect of enchantment. 

PRACTICE OF MANY PAINTERS. 

GUfin, 

It is the practice of the generality of painters, when 
they have any great design to execute, to make a 
slight sketchy sometimes on paper, and sometimes 
on canvass. And these sketches are often greatly 
superior to the principal picture, which has been 
laboured and finished with the exactest care. 

King WiUiam on horseback, at Hampton Court, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, is a striking example of 



this remark. The picture is higlily finished, but it 
is a tame and unmasterly performance. 

At Houghton Hall, I have seen the original 
sketch of this picture, which I should have valued, 
not only greatly beyond the picture itself, but 
beyond any thing I ever saw from the pencil of 
Sir Godfrey. 

EXCELLENCE, THE REWARD OF LABOUR TO PAINTERS. 
Sir Joikua Kignoidi. 

In the arts, nothing is denied to well directed 
labour. If you have but moderate abilities, industry 
will supply their deficiency ; and assiduity, unabated 
by difficulty, and a disposition eagerly directed to 
the object of its pursuit, will produce effects similar 
to those which some call the result of natural 
powers. 

In the art of painting, there are many teachers 
■who profess to know the nearest way to excellence, 
and many expedients have been invented, by which 
the tod of study might be saved. Excellence is 
never granted to man, but as the reward of labour. 

A facility of drawing, like that of playing on a 
musical instrument, cannot be acquired, but by an 
infinite niunber of acts. I need not, therefore, 
enforce the necessity of continual application, nor 
tell you that the Porte Crayon ought to be for ever 
in your hands. But while I mention that, as the 
student's constant companion, he must still remember 
that the pencil (brush) is the instrument by which 
he must hope to obtain eminence. What, therefore, 
I wish to impress upon you is, that whenever an 
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opportunity offers, you paint your studies, instead 
of drawing them. This will give you such a faci- 
lity in using colours, that in time, they will arrange 
themselves under the pencil, even without the 
attention of the hand that conducts it. 

Tlie Venetian and Flemish schools owe much of 
their fame in colouring, by pursuing the above 
method. 



STEADINESS REQUISITE IN PAINTERS. 

Shee. 

When a painter has chosen his course, he should 
peri^evere in it ; to fluctuate, is fatal. Fickelness, 
is the worst disease of the mind with which a 
painter can be afflicted. It denotes a weakness of 
intellectual stamina — a want of patient vigour, 
which steadily pursues its object, undiverted by 
allurement or impediment. 

FAULT IN MANY MODERN PAINTERS. 

jS'tr J. Reynolds* s du Fretnoy. 

There is another fault prevalent in modem paint- 
ers, the predominance of grey leaden colour over 
the whole picture: this is more particularly re- 
marked when their works hang in the same room 
with pictures well and powerfully coloured. These 
two deficiencies, the want of strength, and the want 
of mellowness or warmth, are often imputed to the 
want of materials, as if we had not such good 
colours as those painters whose works we so much 
admire ! 
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BEST EXAMPLES TO BE FOLLOWED BV PAINTERS. 

Shee. 

Mechanical modes of operation are certainly very 
important to the painter, they exist, however, in all 
the varieties of local and individual practice, accord- 
ing to school and skill; and as it is evident that 
some of these modes must be superior to others, 
a desire to discover the best, is not only natural, 
but laudable. 

It is only when this desire is indulged to excess, 
that it becomes dangerous. The judicious painter 
will, as far as is consistent with his means, endea- 
vour to collect around him some of the best models 
of his art. 

Pictures are to the artist, what the library is to 
the man of letters ; they make him acquainted with 
state of the country in which he is about to travel, 
shew him what tracks have been already pursued, 
they stimulate his ardour, enlighten his judgment, 
and enlarge his stock of ideas. 

But while the painter studies, and admires the 
works of great men, if he desires to equal, he must 
decline to imitate. Johnson justly observes — " No 
man was ever great by imitation." 

EGOTISM TO BE AVOIDED IN PAINTERS. 

Sir «/. Reynolds's du Fresnoy, 

As Fresnoy has condescended to give advice of a 
prudential kind, let me be permitted here to recom- 
mend to the artist, to talk as little as possible of his 
own works, much less to praise them ; and this is 
not so much for the sake of avoiding the character 



of vanity, as for keeping clear of a real detriment; 
of a real pnKluctive cause which prevents his pro- 
gi-ess in his art, and dulls the edge of enterprise. 

He, who has the habit of insinuating his own 
excellence to the little circle of his friends with 
whom he comes into contact, will grow languid in 
his exertions to fill a larger sphere of reputation : 
he will faU into the habit of acquiescing in the 
partial opinions of a few : he wH! grow restive in 
his own ; by admiring himself, he will come to 
repeat himself, and tlien there is an end of im- 
provement. 

In a painter, it is particularly dangerous to be too 
good a spealcer ; it lessens the necessary endeavours 
to make himself master of the language which pro- 
perly belongs to his art ; that, of his pencil. 

This circle of self applause and reflected admira- 
tion, is to him, the world, which he vainly imagines 
he has engaged in his p^y, and therefore supposes 
that further enterjjrise becomes less necessary. 

Neither is it prudent, for the same reason, to 
talk much of a work before he imdertakes it, which 
will probably thus be prevented from being ever 
begun. Even shewing a picture in an unfinished 
state, makes the finishing afterwards irksome ; the 
artist has already had the gratification, which he 
ought to have kept back, and made to serve as a 
spur to hasten its completion, 

ESSENTIAL REQUISITES IN LANDSCAPE. 

Pinnack. 

The essential requisites in a landscape painter, are 
a ready hand, and a retentive memory, as great 



practice is required in tlie execution, so the objects 
which come under his observation and practice, are 
continually changing, more especially those which 
belong to effect. 

This term as applied to landscape painting, are 
the sudden effects of light and colour, which appear 
and vanish, and of which the artist has only a mo- 
mentary glance ; whereas in other parts of painting, 
the model is always before the eye, and can be 
resorted to at pleasure. In execution, the land- 
scape painter is required to have a spirited and dis- 
tinct touch, such as wiU leave the work clean from 
his pencil. The styles in execution are distin- 
guished by the bold and firm, the tender and the 
soft. 

But the observations of nature, and the applica- 
tion of the execution to the kind of subject to be 
treated, are the best means to anive at what is 
excellent in art. 



HINTS ON CLASSIFICATION AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

Varies/. 

A PAINTER must rest his pretensions to fame on an 
early and natural perception of the beauty of classi- 
fication, and in the unity of subject ; without which 
the greatest efforts are unavailing, and tlie gi'andest 
objects, instead of raising admiration, exhibit only 
specimens of extravagance of imbecility; yet this 
faculty so rare, and so difficult of acquirement, far 
from being obvious, owes its power to its conceal- 
ment, under the humble garb of simple and faithful 
imitation of nature, each object and its accompani- 
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ments answering to the ideas instantly raised by the 
mention of such scenes as those in which they occur; 
but surpassing them by the greater perfection of the 
associations which rendered those ideas estimable. 
If a true rustic scene be represented, it may be made 
more retired, or embosomed in trees ; the cot more 
lowly ; its tenant more simple and homely. 

Among a family of rustics, one having the ap- 
pearance of a town inhabitant, will be enough to 
destroy the unity, and consistency of the whole; 
so, likewise, will straight lines to the building, or 
thatch, or a neat gravel walk. 

But these rules apply principally to those build- 
ings and figures which are near enough to become 
the principal features in a picture; for it ought 
to be well remembered, that, as the most valuable 
ingredients in medicine become poisons when ad- 
ministered in large quantities, so will those qualities 
or colours in pictures, which in large portions, are 
inimical, become highly useful when occupying but 
very small spaces ; such as small portions of deep 
bluish mountains; small touches of almost pure 
white, scarlet or crimson drapery, and very small, 
long, and straight stone cottages, which, in dis- 
tance, and middle distance, form a valuable con- 
trast to woods and mountains above them ; and 
with respect to those objects, which form the prin- 
cipal subject of the picture, it is not to those newly 
formed, to which we attach the pleasures of associa- 
tion, but from such objects as seem to have existed 
• from generations ; from the aged tree, and seat, 
under which the peasant and his forefathers have 
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enjoyed the society of their families and friends; 
for, while the former are unpleasant, from their 
neatness and formality, the latter, contain mate- 
rials, picturesque in form and colour ; and are the 
origin of many contemplations, congenial to all 
endowed with sentiment and feeling. Unity of 
sentiment is one of the main sources of lasting 
impressions; and it will be found, that the great 
interest which is excited by cottage scenes, origi- 
nates in the facility of finding so many of those 
subjects in nature subdued in all their primitive 
and formal eccentricities and offensive angles, where 
age and neglect have both united to obliterate the 
predominance of art, and to blend them with na- 
ture, by irregularity of lines, and neutrality of co- 
lour; with growth of weeds, varieties of plaster, 
mortar, bricks, tUes, old greenish glass windows, 
inequalities of ground, wdth homely figures and 
drapery, gently contrasting with the sober and 
subdued warmth of tiles and brick, on the one 
hand; and, on the other, harmonizing with the 
grey and green tones, which age and vegetation 
give to other parts of the same ; and all these ma- 
terials in the course of years, operated on by the 
general laws of nature and of necessity, which 
gives this unity of appearance to the whole, ready 
to the hand of a painter, who, though even but 
moderately gifted with the power ^ of choice, may, 
with these helps, often produce works superior in 
their unity, to those of his own invention, though, 
to attain the latter, he may have devoted years of 
his life. 

K 



DRAWING—THE FIRST AND IMPORTANT ELEMENT 
OF ART. 

Ofie. 

Of the several branches or divisions of the art, 
separately considered, design, or drawing, is un- 
doubtedly the most important ; for on drawing, 
not only form, but action, expression, character, 
beauty, grace, and greatness, chiefly depend. Co- 
lour represents nothing, and lights and shadows 
have no meaning, until they are circumscribed by 
form. Drawing is therefore evidently the founda- 
tion, and first element of the art, without which all 
the others, ideal or practical, are not only useless, 
but nonentities. Hence it is clear that drawing 
must have existed before any other branch of paint- 
ing, and that drawing must still have precedence in 
the order of acquirement ; and hence we can be at 
no loss to account for the enthusiasm with which it 
has been spoken of, nor for the zeal with which the 
study of it has been enforced by all teachers of the 
art. " He," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, " who is 
capable of delineating fine form.s, even if he can do 
nothing more, is a great artist." And Annibale 
Carraeci was wont to say to his scholars, " First 
make a good outline, and then (whatever you do in 
the middle) it must be a good picture." Many 
more expressions to the same effect, and of equal 
authority, might be quoted ; but we have yet 
another proof infinitely superior to the opinion of 
any individual, however exalted, of the same su- 
preme necessity, and comprehensive utility of 
drawing ; for in all the various schools and aca- 
demies that have been instituted in every place and 
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country, in which painting has obtained a local 
habitation, what has been invariably their object? 
If you ask them, what is the first requisite in a 
painter? — Will they not say, Drawing? What 
the second ? Drawing ? What the third ? DraW« 
ing. They tell you, indeed, to acquire colouring, 
chiaro-scuro, and composition if you can ; but they 
inMt upon your becoming a draughtsman. After 
this, to doubt the importance of drawing, would 
be as absurd and arrogant, as to doubt whether the 
institution of academies have in any degree contri- 
buted to the advancement of painting. 

DRAWING^THE FOUNDATION OF FAINTING. 

Barry. 

Drawing has always been considered as the neces- 
sary foundation of painting, without which it is 
but a mere confused daubing of colours. Without 
drawing it is impossible to obtain the true images of 
things, or actions, their just proportions, variety 
of figures, energies, expressions, animation, or sen- 
timent. As in all other things, so in drawing, that 
which is principal and characteristic claims our first 
and greatest attention. And it may not be foreign 
to our purpose, to observe, that drawing must not 
be considered as an end, but as a means only by 
which the painter can be securely conducted to the 
end proposed. 

HABIT OF CORRECT DRAWING— IN THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

iS'tr Joshaa Reynolda, 

I VJEUY much doubt whether a habit of drawing 
correctly wkat we see, will not give a proportion- 

E 2 
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able power of drawing correctly what we imagine. 
He who endeavours to copy nicely the figure before 
him, not only acquires a habit of exactness and pre- 
cision, but is continually advancing in his know- 
ledge of the human figure, and, though he seems to 
superficial observers, to make a slower progress, he 
will be found at last, capable of adding that grace 
and beauty, which is necessary to be given to his 
more finished works. 

THE SAM£. 

iS^tr J, ReynoUW* Du Frunoy* 

A PAINTER who relies on his compass, leans on a 
prop that will not support him ; there are few parts 
of his figures, but what are foreshortened more or 
less, and cannot, therefore, be drawn, or corrected 
by measures. Though he begins his studies with 
the compass in his hand, as we learn a dead lan- 
guage by grammar, yet after a certain time they 
are flung aside, and in their place a kind of mecha- 
nical correctness of the eye and ear is substituted, 
which operates without any conscious effort of the 
mind. 



THE SAME CONSIDERED AS A BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 

Dogleg, 

Drawing considered as a branch of education, 
whether in regard to the study of the human form, 
animals, landscape, or flowers, the object of attain- 
ment should be that of seeing nature through the 
medium of art, and with the painter's eye ; or with 
the power of delineating the objects themselves. 
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When a suiRcient facility is obtained in drawing 
from the examples given by the masters, and some 
readiness of hand is acquired, objects in nature must 
be brought into practice. 

It is the business of the teacher to lead his pupil 
by gradual steps to such forms as are applicable to 
the bent of his study and inclination ; and to point 
out the difference of colour, shade and relief, which 
belongs to them. 

In the study of landscape, or of sea views, a few 
country or water excursions will be sufficient to 
give the pupil an idea of the separation of objects 
from each other, with the contrast between the 
earth, water, and sky, the tones and degrees of 
colour, light, and shad^. This mode of communi- 
cation and conversing on art, by an immediate 
reference to nature, may give a taste and relish for 
the beauties of landscape to thbse unacquainted with 
the practice of drawing, who may thus dbtain the 
power of enjoying beauties, which have before 
passed unknown or unobserved. 



SIMPLICITY. 

HasselL 



Drawing from simple subjects will be found the 
easiest and best practical method of inducting our- 
selves into the art of copying nature, observing a 
rigid adherence to proportion, which may be con- 
sidered a primary object in painting, and is a rule 
so easily obtained that very little practice will give 
a facility of representing objects as they appear to 
the eye. In a first essay of sketching from nature. 
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it iviU always be necessary to introduce as a com- 
mencement, some prominent object, neither toa 
close nor too distant from your position ; all objects 
beyond this mark will appear to diminish as they 
recede from the eye, while those which are nearer 
will of course enlarge. 

In a first attempt a young artist must invariably 
attend to the leading rule in perspective, which 
directs that the angle of all objecis above the hori- 
zontal line, must fall to the point of sight, and those 
parts which are beneath that line should rise accord- 
ingly to the same point of sight ; and the horizontal 
line ought to occupy about one-third of the height 
of the drawing. By conforming to this easy rule 
in a first essay to sketch from nature, a simplicity 
and grace will be found even in the studies of a 
beginner. 

All accompaniments to landscape painting, as 
well as the subject you intend to represent, should 
partake of simplicity, by which I mean a natural, 
easy, unaffected representation, giving to every 
thing we pburtxay the garb of nature, which admits 
of no prescription. The same plain, unomamented 
dress should accompany your figures; the wDd 
Irish peasant is, in a picturesque light, the very 
acme of perfection ; it is the same with the Welsh 
peasantry ; their habiliments as loose and tattered aa 
the mountains they dwell upon, give a consonant 
and appropriate representation in a picture, and 
their simplicity ever to be courted. 

In representing the various trees of the forest a 
due attention is to be paid to the playfulnesa d[ 
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their foliage ; they must apparently give to the gale, 
and bend gracefully ; " The unwedgeable and 
knotted oak" must sweep and wave from the 
breeze that chequers it. 



EMULATION. 

HoiselL 

My next recommendation is emulation: without 
this laudable spur I cannot congratulate myself on 
any considerable advancement the pupil will make 
in the arts. Emulation is a proof of a great mind, 
whereby our imitation is provoked, not by envy ; 
but admiration and a desire to excel, which leads, 
as it were imperceptibly to perfection. Thus emu- 
lation with confidence, aided by simplicity and taste, 
will ever produce works worthy of applause ; and 
how substantially repaid is that youth, who by 
industry and perseverance ultimately attains his 
object ! 

DRAWING WITH PENCIL OR CHALjS:. 

Bagley* 

To make a good pencilled drawing, is to lay a sure 
foundation, and we cannot repeat too often the 
necessity of attaining the power and command over 
this branch. In this kind of drawing every touch 
is to be made in proportion to the tone or colour of 
the different parts, and the spirit of the performance 
wiU appear in the concluding depth and fkmness of 
the pencilling. 

The practice of the pencil should begin with the 
simplest outlines, and continue till the eye is cor- 
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rect and the hand ready. Much depends on the 
progressive character of the examples in this, as well 
as every other way : — a finished drawing put into 
the hands of a pupil too soon, will confuse his 
power of separating the forms and masses of light 
and shade, and irregularity will be the result. 

'J 'he marking of foliage for beginners must 
be also that of a general form. As the leaves of 
trees are seldom seen but in masses, the form of 
each mass should be practised separately, and here 
the play and freedom of the pencil may be seen to 
great advantage. 

In still water, the horizontal line is invariiJbly 
used, and the strength, where it is wanting, pro- 
duced by repetition ; the sky, or azure, by the 
same method. Chalk drawings generally succeed to 
those of pencil ; as they are larger and bolder in their 
character, they require greater breadth, for which 
the chalk is better calculated than the lead pencil. 
The Italian black chalk is most proper to display 
beauty of line and firmness of hand ; the red chalk 
is seldom used, it is very apt to smear, and requires 
great skill in the management ; it may be introduced 
along with the black chalk upon a paper having a 
warm or yellow tint, and when employed sparingly 
in the parts approaching the light, will have a very 
pleasing and fleshy appearance. Crayons may be 
introduced for the ground work of chalks. Barto- 
lozzi was in the habit of making his most beautiful 
drawings in this way. A flesh-coloured crayon 
rubbed down by the finger over the space re- 
quired, may be worked over with the red and black 
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chalks with great success, but only by the expert 
and skilful. 

Any kind of rubbing out is destructive. 
Drawing with chalks on coloured paper is ano- 
ther kind of jjractice ; here the middle tint is already 
found, and the black chalk for the shadows, and the 
white chalk for the lights, must do the rest. Much 
time is thus saved by the middle tint of the paper ; 
but this method should never be practised till the 
use of the pencil and Italian chalk have given a 
sufficient freedom of hand. This kind of drawing 
is made with the soft French black chalk, which is 
rubbed into the paper, where the shadows are re- 
quired, by the finger, or leathern stump ; but the 
character, or markings, are assisted by the harder 
Italian chalk, which by hatching or crossing will 
give spirit; and take off that woolliness which in 
drawings of this kind is apt to prevail. 

IN INDIAN INK, OR ANY SINGLE COLOUR. 

Dagley. 

In passing from one kind of practice to another, 
the pupil will necessarily appear to lose some of his 
dexterity ; but this only in appearance : what he 
has fixed by practice and attention, will manifest 
itself in due time. 

In going from the pencil or chalk, to washed 
A^wings, there is a very material difference; the 
soft texture of the camel's hair pencil, and the 
liquid quality of the vehicle now to be used, will 
come in contrast with the hardness and substance 
of the former; and the first thing to be guarded 
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against, is heaviness, or too much wei^t of 
colour. 

The surface of the paper must be as little dis- 
turbed as possible by the use of the rubber, which 
will interfere with the spreading and laying on 
the tints. 

The practice of the pupil should^ in the first 
instance, be confined to laying his tints in difiereilt 
d^rees, and to keeping them even or flat. For 
this purpose he must use a larger pencil brush than 
what is wanted for the marking or making out the 
other parts of his drawing. 

The example should consist of the broad forms 
or masses in landscape lightly sketched in, and with 
little of character besides their shape, dividing these 
into three distinct degrees of tone or colour; the 
lightest, in the sky or distance ; the middle space, 
the next in degree ; and the nearest or foreground, 
the darkest. The colour or Indian ink, is to be 
then mixed up to suit the lightest tint, and with a 
full pencil, spread over the space, holding the pencil 
brush as upright as possible ; and on all occasions 
taking up liquid enough for the space to be covered. 

When laid on in this entire way, the colour wiD 
find its level, better than by any sweeping backward 
or forward of the brush to make it even. This 
part being dry, the same course must be pursued 
with respect to the middle space, and so on to the 
darkest tone on the foreground, observing that the 
deepest tone must not reach the full power of the 
colour. This method of laying in the separate 
masses, must be pursued in every state in which the 



exiimple may be found, begiiiiiiiiff with the lightest, 
and proceeding downwards towards tlie darkest, 
before the markings or particular characters are 
made out. 

There is often something in the quality of the 
paper, or of the Indian ink, unfavourable to laying 
a flat tint: in general, the thick and rough paper is 
to be preferred ; and Sepia, or some warm colour 
is superior to Indian ink for making these kind of 
drawings. The paper ought to be previously 
stretched on a drawing board, by which much time 
is saved : it will be only necessary to observe, that 
a sponge should be used for this purpose, and the 
paper wetted till it lays flat, before it is applied to 
to the frame or board : it will be found, when dry, 
to be tight and smooth. 

The power of making flat tints must precede any 
attempt to soften or blend them into each other, 
which latter practice should be confined entirely to 
coloured drawings ; and dexterity in leaving the 
lights, distinctness of marking, with every charac- 
teristic of a clear and firm drawing should be 

■ obtained, before the colours are brought into use. 
I In the hands of the skilful, expedients to facili- 
I tate or improve the ordinary process, must be under 
B the subjection of good taste and previous know- 

■ ledge; but, if they are used by beginners, they 
H wiU be often substituted for the more important 
H and better qualities of art : in the practice of some 
H of our earliest and best draughtsmen, these expe- 
H dients were imknown, and their drawings suffi- 
H ciently shew how little they were wanted. 
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ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

GUphu 

The art of sketching is to the picturesque traveller, 
what the art of writing is to the scholar. Sketches 
are either taken from the imagination or from 
nature. When the imaginary sketch proceeds from 
the hands of a master, it is very valuable. It is his 
first conception, which is commonly the strongest, 
and the most brilliant. The imagination of a 
painter, really great in his profession, is a magazine 
abounding with all the elegant forms and striking 
effects which are to be found in nature With 
regard to sketching from nature, your first, consider- 
ation is, to get it in the best point of view ; a few 
paces to the right or left, make a great difference. 
The ground which folds awkwardly here, appears 
to fold more easily there, and that long blank cur- 
tain of the caiStle, which is so unpleasing a circum- 
stance, as you stand on one side, is agreeably broken 
by a buttress on the other. 

Having thus fixed your point of view, your next 
consideration is, how to reduce it properly within 
the compass of your paper. If the landscape before 
you is extensive, take care you do not include too 
much : it may, perhaps, be divided more commo- 
diously into two sketches. When you have fixed 
the portion of it you mean to take, fix next on two 
or three principal points, which you may just fnark 
on your paper. This will enable you the more 
easily to ascertain the relative situation of the 
several objects. When a sketch is intended to ton- 
vey, in some degree, our ideas to others, it is neceis- 
sary it should be somewhat more adorned ; to us. 
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the scene familiar to our recollection, may be sug- 
gested by a few rough strokes ; but, if you wish to 
raise the idea, there should be some composition in 
your sketch, a degree of correctness and expression 
in the outline, and some effect of light. A little 
ornament also from figures and other circumstances 
may be introduced. 

In the composition of landscape, alterations may 
be introduced ; we must ever recollect that nature 
is most defective in composition, and must be a 
little assisted. I hold myself at perfect liberty to 
dispose the foreground as I please, restrained only 
by the analogy of the country. I take up a tree 
here, and plant it there. I remove a piece of pal- 
ing, a cottage, or a wall, which I dislike. In short, 
I make a few of those simple variations, of which 
all ground is easily susceptible, and which, indeed, 
time itself is continually making. No beauty of 
light, colouring, or execution, can atone for the 
want of composition. It is the foundation of all 
picturesque beauty. No finery of dress can set off 
a person, whose figure is awkward and uncouth. 

In sketching, black lead is the first instrument 
commonly used. Nothing glides so volubly over 
the paper, and executes an idea so quickly. It has, 
besides, another advantage ; its grey tint corres- 
ponds better with a wash than black, or red, or any 
other pastile. It admits, also, of easy correction. 
The virtue, also, of these hasty black lead sketches, 
consists in catching readily the characteristic features 
of a scene. Light and shade are not attended to. 
It is enough if you express general shapes, and the 
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relations which the several ijitersections bear to 
each other. A few lines drawn on the spot will do 
this. The leading ideas must be fixed on the spot ; 
if left to the memory, they soon evaporate. 

The lines of black lead, and indeed of any one 
instrument, are subject to the great inconvenience 
of confounding distances. If there are two or three 
distances in the landscape, as each of them is ex- 
pressed by the same kind of line, the eye forgets the 
distinction, even in half a day's travelling ; and all 
is confusion. To remedy this, a few written refer- 
ences made on the spot are necessary, if the land- 
scape be at all complicated. The traveller should 
be accurate in this point, as the spirit of his own 
view depends much on the proper observance of dis- 
tances. At his first leisure, however, he will review 
his sketch ; add a few strokes with a pen to mark 
the near grounds ; and by a slight wash of Indian 
ink, throw in a few general lights and shades, to 
keep all fixed and in its place. 

I should advise the traveller by no means to 
work his adorned sketcti upon his general one. — 
His first sketch is the standard, to which, in the 
absence of nature, he must, at least, recur for his 
general ideas. By going over it again, the original 
ideas may be lust, and tlie whole thrown into con- 
fusion. Great masters therefore, always set a high 
value on their sketches from nature. On the same 
principle, the picturesque traveller preserves his 
original sketch (tliough in itself of little value) to 
keep him within boimds. Having digested the 
composition of your adorned sketch, which is dcHie 



with black lead, you proceed to give a stronger 
outline to the foreground, and nearer parts. Some 
indeed use no outline, but what they freely work 
with a brush on their black lead sketch. 

This comes nearest the idea of pauiting, and as it 
is the most free, it is, perhaps, also, the most ex- 
cellent method ; but, as a black lead outline is but 
a feeble termination, it requires a greater force in 
the wash to produce an effect. 

With the rudest materials the hand of a master 
can produce such effect; but these precepts aim 
only at giving a few instructions to the tyros of 
the art, and such will perhaps make their outline 
most effectually with a pen. As the pen is more 
determined than black lead, it leaves less to the 
brush, which I think the more difficult instrument. 
Indian ink, (which may be heightened or lowered 
to any degree of strength, or weakness, so as to 
touch both the nearer and more distant grounds) 
is the best ink you can use. You may give a 
stroke with it so light, as to confine even a remote 
distance ; though such a distance is perhaps best 
left in black lead. As the difficulty of using the 
pen is such, it may, perhaps, be objected to, as being 
an improper instrument for a tyro. 

It is true : but what other instrument shall be put 
into his hands that will do better ? His black lead, 
his brush, whatever he touches, will be unmasterly. 
But my chief reason for putting a pen into his 
hands, is, that without a pen it will be difficult 
for him to preserve his outUne and distances. His 
touches with a pen may be unmasterly we allow ; 
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but still they will preserve keeping in his landscape, 
without which the whole will be a blot of confu- 
sion. Nor is it perhaps so difficult to obtain some 
little freedom with a pen. I have seen assiduity* 
attended with but little genius, make a considerable 
progress in the use of this instrument ; and produce 
an effect by no means displeasing. If the drawing 
be large, 1 should recommend a reed pen, which 
runs more freely over the paper. In adorning yovtt 
sketch, a figure or two may be introduced with ■ 
propriety. By figures I mean moving objects, as 
waggons and boats, as well as cattle and men ; but 
they should be introduced sparingly. In profusion, 
they are affected. Their chief use is to mark a road, 
to break a piece of foreground — to point out the 
horizon in a sea view — or to carry off the distance 
of retiring water, by the contrast of a dark sail not 
quite so distant, placed before it. But in figures 
thus designed for the ornament of a sketch, a few 
slight touches are sufficient 

Attempts at finishing offend. Among trees little 
distinction need be made, unless vou introduce the 
pine or the cypress, or some other singular form* 
The oak, the ash, and the elm, which bear a distant 
resemblance to each other, may be all charactmzed 
alike. In a sketch, it is enough to mark a tree^' 
One distinction, indeed, is often necessary ev^n in- 
sketches ; and that is, between fuU-leaved trees,- 
and those of straggling ramification. ^ - 

In composition we have often occasion for both-; 
and, therefore, the hand should be used readily>to 
execute either. 
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If we. have a general idea of the oak^ for instance, 
as a light tree, and the beech as a heavy one, it is suf- 
ficient. It adds, I think, to the beauty of a sketch* 
toj9tain the paper slightly with a red, or yellow tinge; 
the use of which is to give a more pleasing tijit to 
ttie ground of the drawing, by taking away the 
gl^re of the paper. It adds, also, (if it be not too 
strong) a degree of harmony to the rawness of 
Hack and white. This tinge may be laid on either 
before or after the drawing is made. In general, 
I should prefer the latter method, because, while 
the drawing is yet on white paper, you may cor- 
rect it with a sponge dipt in water ; which will in a 
great degree efface Indian ink. But, if you rub 
out any part after the drawing is stained, you can- 
npt easily lay the stain again upon the rubbed part, 
without the appearance of a patch. 

CONTINUED. 

Sketches may be considered the shorthand of art ; 
they are sometimes made from nature, and at other 
times from imagination. 

Sketches are extremely valuable to artists and 
the aidmirers of art. It is certain that in these 
hasity productions, there is often a spirit or grace, 
wMch is too apt to vanish in the finished per- 
formance. The artist's sketch book is not only 
valuable for what it contains as materials for future 
practice, . but it affords a pleasure in the retrospect, 
a history, of times and places which come with 
double interest to his recollection. 
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Sketches are made in different ways, and with a 
difference of character in point of care and finish : 
in some, every form is sedulously made out, and the 
detail given with the greatest accuracy : others, 
again, are executed with a rapid pencil, omitting 
the detail, to catch the general resemblance and 
effect; but this latter style should never be prac- 
tised till the correct and accurate manner is ac- 
quired. Care should be taken against too much 
minuteness on the one hand, and too much loose- 
ness on the other, and of every subordinate quality 
of art the same, as many are apt to stop at the 
means, without ever arriving at the power of pro- 
ducing a finished performance. 

Too much technical skill, will often lose sight of 
the general character and effect, while the power of 
fixing the expression and general air, will often 
lead to the neglect of finishing and detail. It will, 
therefore, be well to watch these mutual encroach- 
ments which often imperceptibly steal on the prac- 
tice of the artist himself. 

The sketches of Gainsborough had great free- 
dom, but this artist had studied minutely the cha- 
racter of every thing he drew. 

Wilson towards the latter part of his life, con- 
tented himself with marking slightly the formi 
of his objects: his memorandums were mostly for 
effect. 

The late Paul Sandby made his pencil sketches 
with the greatest fidelity and care ; he had only to 
tint them with a wash of colour, to convert them 
into faithful representations. Some of his tinted 
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drawings have the accuracy of the camera: of a 
similar kind were the works of M. A. Rooker. 

Sketching is a favourite and very fascinating 
pursuit of the artist, and is to be guarded against 
lest it seduce him from the needful severity of re- 
gular application ; he should not fill his sketch book, 
at the expence of his canvass. 

The pleasure which sketching affords in ranging 
from place to place, and bringing home the choice 
and selected parts of nature, may be compared to 
the sports of the field, but with the addition of in- 
tellectual character. It is well known how plea- 
sures of this sort grow into habit, and ultimately 
swallow up the more important duties of life. 

These memorandums of art are to be found in 
great variety in the drawings of the old masters ; 
they embrace a diversity of style, but, are for the 
most part, in a broad and free manner. 

Admirable imitations of them may be met with in 
the works of different artists who have employed 
themselves on copper or wood, to give a fae simile 
of these valuable remains. 

Accordingly we are enabled to form a tolerable 
idea of the original drawings of Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, the Carracci, with the other great masters 
of the Itahan school, and of Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Both, and the most eminent of the Flemish Painters. 

SKETCHES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

Gilpin. 

The imaginary view formed on a judicious selec- 
tion and arrangement of the parts of nature, has a 
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better chance of making a good picture, than a view 
taken in the whole, from any natural scene. At 
the same time he must take care that all his ima- 
ginary additions are founded in nature, or his pic- 
ture will disgust. 



THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Sketches, or such drawings as painters generally 
make for their works, give the pleasure of ima- 
gination to a high degree. From a slight undeter- 
mined drawing, where the ideas of the composition 
and character are, as I may say, only just touched 
upon, the imagination supplies more than the pain- 
ter himself, probably, could produce ; and we ac- 
cordingly often find that the finished work disap- 
points the expectation that was raised from the 
sketch ; and this power of the imagination is one 
of the causes of the great pleasure we have in 
viewing a collection of drawings by great painters. 
These general ideas which are expressed in sketches, 
correspond very well to the art often used in poetry. 

METHOD OF TINTING SKETCHES. 

Gilpin, 

Some chuse rather to add a little colour to their 
sketches. My instructions attempt not the art of 
mixing a variety of tints, and finishing a drawing 
from nature, which is generally executed in colours 
from the beginning, without any use of Indian ink ; 
except as a grey tint uniting with other colours. 
.This, indeed, when chastely executed (which is not 
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often the case) exceeds in beauty any other species 
of drawing. All I mean, is only to offer a modest 
way of tinting a sketch already finished in Indian 
ink. By the addition of a little colour, I mean only 
to give some distinction to objects, and introduce 
rather a gayer style into a landscape. Therefore, 
when you have finished your sketch with Indian 
ink as far as you propose, tinge the whole over 
with some horizontal hue. It may be the rosy tint 
of morning ; or tlie more ruddy one of evening ; 
or it may incline more to a yellowish or greyish 
cast. We will suppose for instance an evening 
hue required : the first tint you spread over your 
drawing, is composed of light red and oker, which 
make an orange. It may incline to one, or the 
other, as you chuse. By washing this tint over 
your whole drawing, you lay a foundation for har- 
mony. When this wash is nearly dry, repeat it in 
the horizon ; softening it off into the sky as you 
ascend. Take next a purple tint, composed of lake 
and blue (inclining rather to the former) and with 
this, when your first wash is dry, form your clouds, 
and then spread it as you did your first tint, over 
your whole drawing, except where you leave your 
horizon tint. This still strengthens the idea of har- 
mony. Your sky and distance are then finislied. 
You proceed next to your middle and foregrounds; 
in both which you distinguish between the soil and 
vegetation. Wash the middle grounds with a little 
umber ; this will be sufficient for the soil. That of 
the foreground, you may go over with a little light 
red. The vegetation of each may be washed with 
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a green, composed of blue and oker ; adding a little 
more oker, as you proceed nearer the eye, and on 
the nearest grounds a little burnt terra sienna. This 
is sufficient for the middle grounds. The fore- 
ground may further want a little heightening, both 
in the soil and vegetation. In the soil, it may be 
given in the lights, with burnt sienna ; mixing in 
ihe shadows a little lake; touched in places, and 
occasionally varied, with a little burnt sienna. — 
Trees in the foreground are considered as a part 
of it ; and their foliage may be coloured like the 
vegetation in their neighbourhood. Their stems 
may be touched with terra sienna. Trees in mid- 
dle distances are darker than the lawns on which 
they stand. They must therefore be touched twice 
over with the tint, whicli is given only once to the 
lawn. If you represent clouds with bright edges, 
the edges must be left in the first orange ; while 
the tint over the other part of the horizon, is re- 
peated, as was mentioned before. A lowering sky, 
is represented by what is called a grey tint, com- 
posed of lake, blue and oker ; as the shadow deepens, 
the tint should incline more to blue. 

The several tints, mentioned in the above pro- 
cess, may perhaps most easily be mixed before you 
begin ; especially if your drawing be large. Rub 
the raw colours in little saucers ; keep them clean 
and distinct, and from them mix your tints in other 
little vessels. I shall only add, that the strength of 
the colouring you give the sketch, must depend on 
the height to which you have carried the Indian ink 
finishing. If it be only a slight sketch, it will bear 
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only a light wash of colour. This mode, however, 
of tinting a drawing, even when you tint as high 
as these instructions reach, is by no means calcu- 
lated to produce any great effect of colouring : but 
it is at least sufficient to preserve harmony. It is 
something, however, to avoid a disagreeable excess ; 
and there is nothing surely so disagreeable to a cor- 
rect eye, as a tinted drawing (such aa we often see) 
in which greens, and blues, and reds, and yellows, 
are daubed without any attention to harmony. But 
the advocate for these glaring tints, may perhaps say, 
he does not make his sky more blue than nature ; nor 
his grass and trees more green. Perhaps so ; hut 
unless he could work up his drawing with the finish- 
ing of nature, he will find the effect very unequal. 

Nature mixes a variety of semi-tints with her 
brightest colours, and though the eye cannot readily 
separate them, they liave a general chastising effect, 
and keep the several tints of landscape within pro- 
per bounds, which a glare of deep colours cannot 
do. Besides, this chastising hue is produced in 
, nature by numberless little shadows, beyond the 
attention of art, which she throws on leaves or piles 
of grass, and every other minute object, all which, 
though not easily distinguished in particulars, tells 
in the whole, and is continually changing its hue of 
nature. 



RULES OF PERSPECTIVE. 



The nicer parts of perspective contain many diffi- 
culties, and are of little use in common landscape, 
but as a building now and then occurs which re- 
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quires some little knowledge of the art, the subject 
should not be left wholly untouched. If a building 
stand exactly in front, none of its lines can go oif 
in perspective, but if it stand with a corner to 
the eye, as picturesque buildings commonly do, 
the lines will appear to recede. In what manner 
they recede, the following mechanical method may 
explain : — Hold horizontally between your eye and 
the building you draw, a fiat ruler, till you see only 
the edge of it, whsre it cuts the nearest perpendi- 
cular of the building which you have just traced on 
your paper, make a mark, and draw a slight line 
through that part, parallel with the bottom of your 
paper. This is called the horizontal line, and re- 
gulates the whole perspective- Observe next the 
angle, which the uppermost of these receding lines 
makes with the nearest perpendicular of tiie build- 
ing, and continue that receding line till it meets the 
horizontal line. From the point where it intersects 
draw another line to the bottom of the nearest per- 
pendicular. This gives you the perspective of the 
base. In the same manner all the lines which re- 
cede on both sides of the building, as well above, 
as below the horizontal line, windows, doors, and 
projections of every kind (on the same plane) are 
regulated. The points on the horizontal line, in 
which these receding lines unite, are called points 
of sight. y^^ 

NECESSITY OF ATTENTION TO PERSPECTIVE. .: 
Shee. 

This art supplies us with an infallible mode ' of 
ascertaining and representing the true appearance of 
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things, if the points of sight and distance are judi- 
ciously chosen according to the nature of the sub- 
ject and the scene ; its principles never can be too 
scrupulously observed. 

To depart from them in any case, is to violate 
natural propriety and to sacrifice the certainty of 
truth and science. 

RESULT OF ATTENTION TO PERSPECTIVE, 

BumeL 

Light and shade, considered as the means of 
producing a deception, by making parts of the 
picture advance, and other parts retire, so that 
every tiling may keep its relative situation, as 
regards the distance from the spectator, is a neces- 
sary attendant upon perspective. 



AERIAL PERSPECTIVE. 



Great attention should be paid throughout the 
picture to avoid violating the rules of aerial pers- 
pective, by giving due diminution of light, shadow, 
and colour to objects, according to their distance, 
and the medium tliroiigli which they are seen ; the 
gradation throughout the picture being taken from 
the highest light. A picture is said to be wrought 
from a high or a low tone, according to that of the 
principal light ; if those are low, the rest of the 
picture must have its depth of shadow and colour 
regulated accordingly. 

The aerial perspective is much more easily pro- 
duced in water colour than in oil painting, being 
often created on paper by the judicious application 
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of a flat camel hair tool dipped in water, and passed 
over the sky and distant scenerj'. which at once 
subdues the abrupt edges of mountains, &c., and 
blends the distance into the sky. 

MISAPPLICATION OF THE RULES OF PERSPECTIVE TO 
BE AVOIDED. 

Sir J. Repmbh't i/u Fremoy. 

The translator has softened, if not changed the 
text, which boldly pronoiniccs that perspective 
cannot be depended on as a certain rule. Fresnoy 
was not aware that he was arguing from the abuse 
of the art of perspective, the business of which is 
to represent objects as they appear to the eye, or 
as they are delineated on a transparent plane, placed 
between the spectator and the object. 

The rules of perspective, as well as all other 
rules, may be injudiciously applied ; and it must be 
acknowledged that a misapplication of them, is but 
too frequently found, even in the works of the 
most considerable artists. It is not uncommon to 
see a figure on the foreground represented near 
twice the size of another, which is supposed to be 
removed but a few feet behind it ; this, though 
true according to rule, will appear monstrous. This 
error proceeds from placing the point of distance too 
near the point of sight, by which means the dimi- 
nution of objects is so sudden, as to appear unna- 
tural; unless you stand so near the picture as the 
point of distance requires, which would be too near 
for the eye to comprehend the whole picture ; 
whereas, if the point of distance is removed so fax 
as the spectator may be supposed to stand in order 
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to see commodiously, and take within his view the 
whole, the figures behind would then suffer under 
no such violent diminution. 

PKR8PECTIVE OF THE FIGURE, OR FORESHORTEN I NO. 

FoKESHoiii'ENiNfi bcloiigs to the perspective of 
the figure, in every deviation from its geometrical 
form, and applies in the same way to every object 
of nature. A building of a square or simple form 
seen immediately in front, will shew nothing more 
than its geometrical figure : if an oblong, it will 
contain the same kind and number of lines ; but if 
seen corner ways, or from the end, it will shorten 
by its perspective appearance. 

A staff or rod, seen at its length and parallel to 
the eye, will have the whole of its form, but will 
shorten by any variation from that position, and 
may be brought to the eye as a point ; but this, 
in the representation, would not always be under- 
stood, and would be an excess in art. Foreshorten- 
ing is very difficult of attainment, and is little 
understood by some. 

Paintings on ceilings must necessarily be much 
foreshortened, and unless very skilfully managed, 
they have a distorted appearance. 'I'he pictures of 
"Rubens display great knowledge in this part of 
the art. 

NECESSITY OF ATTENDING TO THE LEADING SUBJECT 
OF LANDSCAPES. 

There is not a rule in landscape painting more 
neglected, or that ought more to be observed, than 
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what relates to a leading subject. By the leading 
subject, we mean what characterizes the scene. 
We often see a landscape that comes under no 
denomination. Is it the scenery about a river? 
Is it a lake scene ? Is it a river scene ? No. But 
it is a jumble of all together. Some leading sub- 
ject, therefore, is required in every landscape, which 
forms its character, and to which it is confined by 
rules, " as fixed and rigid as the tragic board." 

When the landscape takes its character from a 
ruin, or other object on the foreground, the dis- 
tance introduced is merely an appendage, and must 
plainly appear to be an under part, not interfering 
with the subject of the piece. But commonly the 
scene, or leading subject of the picture, occupies the 
middle distance. In this case the foreground be- 
comes the appendage; and without any striking 
object to attract the eye, must plainly shew that it is 
intended only to introduce the leading subject with 
more advantage. Thus, in a forest scene, the woods 
and lawns are the leading subject. 

If a piece will admit it, a hill, or a lake may be 
introduced in remote distance, but they must be so, 
only as the episodes in a poem, to set off the main 
subject. Tiiey must not interfere with it, but be 
far removed. 

CHARACTER AND COMPOSITION OF LANDSCAPES/ 

GUpin. 

The general composition of a landscape^ consists of 
three parts : the foreground — the second ground— 
and the distance. No rule can be given for propor- 
tioning these parts to each other. There are ten 
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thousand beautiful proportions, from which the 
eye of taste must select a good one. The fore- 
ground must always be considerable: in some cases 
ample. It is the basis and foundation of the whole. 
Nor is it a bad rule, I think, that some part of the 
foreground should be the highest part of the picture. 
In rocky, in mountainous views, this is easy, and 
has generally a good effect. And sometimes even 
when a country is more level, a tree in the fore- 
ground, carried higher than the rest of the land- 
scape, answers the end. At the same time, in 
many species of landscape, this rule caimot be easily 
be adapted; nor is it by any means essential. — 
With respect to trees, the different shape of the 
leaves, and the different mode of spreading its 
branches, give to each a distinct form or character. 
At a little distance you easily distinguish the oak 
from the ash, and the ash from the beech. 

It is this general form, not any peculiar detail, 
which the artist is instructed to get by heart. The 
same remark holds with regard to the other parts of 
of nature. Tliese general forms may be called the 
painter's alphabet. By these he learns to read her 
works, and also to make them intelligible to others. 

Where a vessel is necessary, it is much better to 
put in a few touches than to insert some disagreea- 
ble form for a ship, to which it has no resemblance. 
At the same time, it is not at all necessary, to make 
your ship so accurate that a seaman could find no 
fault with it. It is the same with figures : as ap- 
pendages of landscape, there Is no necessity to have 
them exactly accurate ; but if they have not the 




general ibrin and character of what they represent, 
the landscape is better without them. 

COPVING CENSURED, EXCEPT IN PARTICULAB CASES. 
Sir Jmhua Reynotdt, 

Some confine themselves entirely to mechanical 
practice, and very assiduously toil on in the 
drudgery of copying, and think they make a rapid 
progress while they faithfully exhibit the minutest 
part of a favorite picture. This appears to me a 
very erroneous method of proceeding. I consider 
general copying as a delusive kind of industry ; the 
student satisfies himself with the appearance of 
doing something ; he falls into the dangerous habit 
of imitating and labouring without any determinate 
object; and those powers of invention and compo- 
sition which ought particularly to be put in action, 
lose their energy for want of exercise. 

It is an observation that all must have made, how 
incapable those are of producing anything of their 
own, who have spent much of their time in making 
finished copies. The greatest use in copying (if it 
be at all useful) should seem to be in learning to 
colour, yet even colouring will never be perfectly 
attained by servilelj- copying the model before you. 
An. eye critically nice, can only be formed by ob- 
sening well-coloured pictures with attention, and 
by close inspection and minute examination, you will 
discover at last the manner of handling the artifices 
of contrast, glazing, and other expedients, by which 
good colourists have raised the value of their tints, 
and by which nature has been so happily imitated. 
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However, as the practice of copyiug is not entirely 
to be excluded, since the mechanical practice of 
painting is learned in some measure by it, let those 
choice parts only be selected, which have recom- 
mended the work to notice. If its excellence con- 
sists in its general efFect, it would be proper to make 
slight sketches of the machinery and general ma- 
nagement of the picture. Those sketches should 
be always kept by you for the regulation of your 
ityle. 



NATURE AND PECULIAR PROPERTIES OF COLOURS 
USED IN OIL PAINTING. 

Pimunk. 

Some colours are opaque — others transparent ; some 
dry readily — others are tardy in this particular; 
some are durable — others evanescent. Opake co- 
lours are : — flake white, light ocher, light red, Indian 
red, Vermillion, and Naples yellow ; these give a 
body to the others, which are all more or less trans- 
parent. The opaque colours are among the most 
durable : — light red, however, is apt to grow darker, 
and the lake to fly off". Transparent colours are 
used without a mixture of white ; they are to make 
out the darker parts ; they are also used for glazing. 

Light or Yellow Ochre, is a good colour and per- 
manent ; it is strengthened with reds and weakened 
with blues and greens — it is a tardy drier. 

Light Red is nothing but light ochre burnt, mixed 
with white ; it is the most perfect flesh colour that 
can be made, and a beautiful, clean, and kind work- 
ing colour, but too strong for the vifhite with which 
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it is mixed ; allowances for this should of course be 
made. 

Roman Ocher is a rich transparent colour, and 
particularly useful in landscape. 

Burnt Umber is a fine warm brown, and a good 
strong working colour, it is also a quick drier. 

Vandyke Brown — ^a fine rich dark colour, much 
deeper than umber — it is a slow drier, and should 
be ground with drying oil. 

Raw Sienna — similar to Roman ocher, but with 
less body. 

Burnt Sienna is the finest colour between red 
and yellow, it is very transparent and glazes well. 

Lake is a beautiful red, but of no strong body ; 
it is strengthened with Indian red, and is the best 
glazing colour that can be used ; it may be ground 
with linseed oil, but used with the drying oil and 
mastick varnish. 

Vermillion is a fine colour to glaze upon ; it is 
ground with linseed oil. 

Indian Red is a strong, pleasant working colour, 
but will not glaze well ; it is ground and used as 
lake. 

Ivory Black is the best black we have; it is a 
colour which mixes kindly with most others ; it , is 
the shade for blue. Ivory black with a little Indian 
red makes the best colour for the ground of shadows 
that can be. 

Prussian Blue is a kind working colour, but very 
over-powering ; it glazes well, and dries very quick. 

Ultra-Marine is the finest blue in the world, and 
never glares ; it is used in the pearly hues of flesh. 
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ai^ azuve tints of the sky, which no other colour 
will reach. 

Naples Yellow y and others of a similar sort, have 
the body of white, and are used for the brightest 
touches, and the highest lights in finishing ; and, as 
well as ultra-marine, should be used with poppy oil. 

COLOURS NECESSARY FOR LANDSCAPE, IN OIL PAINTING. 

Pinnoch, 

The principal colours necessary for landscape paint- 
ing in oils are : — 

Flake white, common white, light or yellow oker, 
brown oker, burnt umber, burnt sienna, raw sienna, 
lake, Indian red, light red, black, Vermillion, king's 
yellow, and ultra-marine. 

From these colours the different tints are made 
as follows: 

Light oker and white. 

Light oker and Prussian blue. 

Brown oker and Prussian blue. 

Light red, blue, and white. 

Raw sienna and blue. 

Indian red and white. 

Vermillion, yeUow oker and white. 

Ivory black, Indian red and lake. 

Ultra-marine and white. 

It must be here understood that all these colours 
and tints are not required at once upon the palette, 
on the contrary, the beginner will do well to confine 
himtselfto a simple object, and to a few colours. ' 

The Following will be suflficient :— White and 
yellow okef, light red, burnt umber, vandyke 

G 
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brown, and Prussian blue. From these, the light 
red, Prussian blue and white, will make a tnost 
Excellent neutral tint. 

These colours may be ranged on the far side (^ 
the palette, the white nearest the thumb. 

TO PREPARE A SKETCH FOR OIL PAINTING. 

Pinnoek. 

Rubbing in the sketch or design is the first work 
of a picture. This should be done with burnt um- 
ber, used with drying oil, and a little spirits of tur- 
pentine, in a faint, slight, free manner, as one would 
shade with Indian ink, leaving the colour of the can- 
vass for the lights as done on paper. In doing this, 
care should be taken not to make the shadows too 
dark, as they are afterwards to receive the dead 
colouring, and, lastly, the finishing colours. Al- 
though the foliage of the trees, are only rubbed in 
loosely, for the sake of the general shape and cha- 
racters, yet their trunks and branches should be 
drawn correctly, with, the markings and form^ be- 
longing to them. 

All kind of buildings in the same way, leaving 
the canvass for the lights. 

Figures in the foreground in like manner, and 
then left to dry. 



AtATERIALS REQUIRED IN OIL PAINTING. 

The vehicles used in oil painting are : linseed oil, 
drying oil, poppy and nut oil, mastic varnish, and 
copal Vanish. The <i6lours ate ground up with 
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Unseed oil, with the exception of flake white, which 
is generally ground in nut or poppy oil, and when 
the colours are thus ground, nut or poppy oil, and 
a mixture of drying oil and niastick varnish, stirred 
together are the vehicles used in painting with 
them. The materials are an easel, palette, palette 
knife, pencil brushes of different sizes and sorts, 
and badger brushes or sweeteners of different sizes ; 
the latter being for the purpose of softening, or 
blending the work. To these must be added a 
mahl stick, to be held in the left hand, for the 
purpose of resting or steadying the right, while 
painting. Landscape should be painted either on 
canvass, pannel, or mill-board (prepared for that 
purpose), and the colour that of tanned leather, 
produced by brown oker, white and light red, 
which colour gives a warmth to the shadows, and 
is very proper for glazing. 



Deab-Colourinq is the process of laying the co- 
lours as a ground to receive others. The first lay 
to receive the second — the second, that of the third, 
or last. The general tone of the dead-colouring, is 
that of a middle tint, without any bright or glaring 
colours in the lighter parts, or strong powerful tones 
in the darker. 

The great art in dead-colouring is to find the two 
colours, which serve for the ground of the shadows 
in general, (the sky excepted) and the method of 
uung them with the lights. 



I 
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The first of these is the dark shade, made of ivory 
black and Indian red, and a little lake, the other is 
only burnt umber. 

Some artists employ a third, which they call a 
neutral tint, already mentioned. 

These colours should be a little changed to the 
natural hue of the object, and then laid on or drove 
(as the term is) with drying oil, in the same manner 
as a drawing is shaded by a scumbling kind of glaz- 
ing (vide explanation of these terms) and as such 
they should be left, for otherwise they would be 
dark and heavy; in this state they receive the 
lights, and are w^ell prepared for glazing the sha- 
dows when dry. 



COLOURS USED IN THE PROCESS OF PAINTING SKIES 

IN OIL. 

Pirmoek. 

The landscape having been designed, it is usual to 
begin with the sky, which should be laid in with a 
good body of colours, and left with a faint resem* 
blance of the principal clouds; and this should be 
done in the manner of the chiaro scuro, or black 
and white, rather than with the finishing colours ; 
the whiter it is left, the better it will bear out, and 
support them. 

The colours used in painting the sky, depend on 
its character, and whether cold or warm, even, or 
mixed with clouds. 

The Flemish masters painted many of their skies 
with black and white, charged with a little yellow ; 
and for the dark parts of the clouds, a little Indian 
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red. This is a simple method, and suits well with 
the general hues of nature. 

An even, or regular sky, should be painted with 
blue and white, light red, and vermillion, and with 
light yellow oker. As the general tone of this kind 
of sky is blue, blue and white must be mixed to the 
tone required, putting a little yellow or red along 
with it, as the blue and white is too crude for the 
hues of nature. Of this tint, make three degrees, 
and begin with the darkest at the top, and so on, 
with the other two, towards the horizon. 

Then from the horizon upwards, you must paint 
with a tint made of light red, or vermillion, yellow 
and white ; two degrees will be sufficient to meet 
the azure of the sky. These must be mixed and 
blended with a long hog-haired pencil or a sweetener. 

There is another sky, in which the azure appears 
as the principal space, mixed with light and dark 
clouds. Here the azure colour must be laid flat in 
the first instance, and brought to the boundary of 
the light clouds, which must be next laid with a 
colour resembling their general tone ; upon them 
again the dark clouds, which frequently appear 
from the middle of the light ones, in a gradual tone 
to the horizon, towards which they appear lighter. 

The dark clouds may be done with black, white, 
and a little Indian red, with sometimes a small 
quantity of yellow. 

The edges of the light clouds next the light, 
must be put in while wet, but not to appear harsh 
or sudden against the blue of the sky. I'he colour 
for this — white and a little yellow. 
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It must here be observed, that as all light colours 
sink into the ground tliey are painted on, a repeti- 
tion is unavoidable; but if the tones are made an 
improvement on the first lay or dead-colouring, this 
repetition will give great body and clearness to the 
character of the work. 



A LANDSCAPE in the view, is divided into fore- 
ground, middle space, and distance. The distance 
will partake of the colour of the dark clouds, or the 
shaded part of the light ones ; so that a tint made 
of black, white, Indian red, and a little yellow, will 
serve to make out all the forms in the distance, and 
this only with the addition of a little more strength 
than what is employed on the clouds. 

For the middle space, a neutral tint, must be 
made stronger than that of the distance. It is the 
black, white, Indian red, lake, and a little yellow ; 
or one more simple may be made of light red, blue, 
and white. Either of these tints, darker or lighter, 
may be broken a little, with the colour employed 
on the foreground ; such as the yellows, greens, and 
reds. But these colours must he sparingly intro- 
duced in the first painting. 

It will be proper to make the forms in the mid- 
dle space, together with their lights and shades, 
from the neutral colour in different degrees of 
strength, and break it with the colours, in the 
second painting. 
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QIL €OLOUBS U3£D IN FPR^OROy^HI. 

Pinnock. 

It is on the foreground the riches and strength of 
the palette must be employed. The colours princi- 
pally used are — yellow ochre, brown ochre, light red, 
burnt umber, burnt sienna, Vandyke brown, and 
Prussian blue. The tints for the foliage are made 
from — Prussian blue and yellow ochre, Prussian 
blue and brown ocher, Prussian blue, brown ochre 
and burnt sienna, raw sienna, and bone brown. 
These tints may be heightened with white, if re- 
quired ; the King's, or improved yellow, is better for 
giving them a body, and keeping them clear. For 
the earth, the trunk, and branches of trees, stones, and 
other incidents, the following tints will be of use : — 
yellow ochre, light red, and a very little white, 
brown ochre and light red, yellow ochre and umber, 
black, white, and a little light red, burnt sienna and 
Prussian blue; all these tints may be heightened 
with a little white to give them a body or middle 
tint. It wiU be remembered, that the light and 
shadow, together with the forms of the trees, &c., 
have abeady been put in with the umber or dark 
shade, and that the cloth has been left for the lights, 
so that the tints required are to be laid over the 
spaces; and to the shadows, a deeper and richer 
tone given by glazing. 

It is now that the detail of parts must be given 
by a body of colour, and the making out, as it is 
called, of the foliage upon the masses which are to 
receive them, and this must be by a clean touch 
from the pencil. 
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COLOURS NECESSARY FOR LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN 

WATER. 

Dagley. 

The three original colours are red, blue, and yellow. 
From these every other may be made. Purple is a 
mixture of blue and lake ; green is a mixture of 
blue and gamboge ; lake and gamboge will pro- 
duce an orange or bright red. Too much choice 
often breeds confusion : the pupil should at first be 
confined to the use of as few colours as possible. 
For landscape drawing, the following will be suffi- 
cient: lake, gamboge, Indian red, yellow ochre, 
light red, vermillion, indigo, sepia, Prussian blue, 
burnt sienna, Roman ochre, burnt umber. 

The quality of these colours vary both as to 
brightness and durability. The most permanent, 
are the earths or ochres ; and the brightest or less 
durable, are the vegetable colours. Lake is a beau- 
tiful colour for working, but not permanent. Gam- 
boge is a good colour, and flows freely ; but is far 
exceeded by the improved yellows in brightness and 
durability., Vermillion is a safe colour, and mixes 
to advantage with the more transparent colours of 
lake and gamboge. Light red, yellow ochre, and 
Indian red, are opaque. Burnt Sienna is a rich 
warm colour, perfectly transparent, and flows freely. 
Indigo is the best blue for landscape and general 
use ; it is tolerably permanent, and works well. 
Prussian blue is a brighter colour, but of a quality 
not to be trusted; it is too overpowering, and prevails 
over almost every colour with which it is mixed. 

In general, blue is the most deceiving, and diffi- 
cult to manage and subdue ; reds are chiefly em- 
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ployed to mix with, and bring this colour into 
harmony with the rest. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR PAINTING IN WATER. 

HcisaelL 

Whatman's wove paper is excellent for drawing 
upon ; but there are many others now manufactured 
equally good. 

Dutch cartridge paper has a charming rough 
tooth for receiving colour, and is much in use. 

Bread and India rubber: the former is used to 
prevent smearing. 

Black-lead pencils. 

Camel-hair pencils, with handles. 

A set of water colours. 

A quantity of small white saucers. 

Indian ink ; sepia ; sponge. 

Two or more mahogany drawing boards. 

Basins for water. 

A piece of clean linen, to wipe your pencils dry. 

Compasses ; T square ; and a flat ruler,* with 
inches and divisions for measuring boundaries, and 
drawing perspective and parallel lines. 



TO PREPARE THE DRAWING BOARD FOR PAINTING 

IN WATER. 

HasselU 

The right surface of the paper is the reverse to 
that on which appears the maker's name, reading it 

* The Compiler takes the liberty to suggest the entire exclusion of compasses, 
square, fui4 ruler. In drawing from nature, the pupil cannot take those to his 
assistance ; and without them he will be the sooner taught to draw perspective 
hyiheeife. 
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proper. Damp it well on both sides, taking oare to 
sponge up all superfluous water, and having laid 
your damped paper, the right surface upwards, as 
even as possible on the drawing board, cover it with 
a large sheet of clean paper, and with a handkerchief 
rub smartly over the surface in various directions, 
to drive out all the air that may lodge between 
the drawing paper and the board ; having done so, 
introduce it into the outside frame, and put in the 
stretchers ; it will dry in a short time and be ready 
for use. 

When dry, the paper should be well rubbed over 
with stale bread or India rubber, to take out all the 
greasy particles which would prevent the colour 
flowing freely over the surface of it. 



GOMM£NG£M£NT WITH COLOURS FOR PAINTING IN 

WATER. 

The fascination of colours has been one of the 
greatest obstacles to the attainment of their use ; to 
the eye of a pupil, a box of colours has often been 
the only incentive to the practice of drawing ; and 
even on those who have been under a better guid- 
ance, and actuated by more rational motives,, the 
desire of drawing in colours has operated to the 
obstruction of improvement. 

To be upon safe ground, and not to lose sight of 
the previous practice by which a knowledge of light 
and shadow has been acquired in drawings of one 
cdlotir, the best method will be to prepare -the 
coloured drawing in some neutral tint, of a grey or 
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pearly hue, and even to give it an appearance of 
finish this way. 

This neutral tint may be made by a mixture of 
indigo, lake, and gamboge. Another and more sim- 
ple method is, by mixing indigo and Indian red in 
such a proportion as to produce a grey neutral tint. 
The drawing prepared with this tint, will be ready 
to receive the different colours, and with very little 
alloy to their brilliancy. 

The first tint to be thrown over the neutral pre- 
paration, may be a mixture of a transparent yellow 
and lake ; this warm tint must go over the whole 
drawing as a flat tint, to be put on by means of a 
large camel's hair pencil. This colour or tint, must 
not be too heavy, or it will interfere with the dis- 
tance, and the blue of the sky. 

Having now a drawing with the neutral tint, and 
a warm tone thrown over it, its appearance this way 
will be soft and blended ; it being the quality of 
the warm colours to reduce the first, or neutral tint. 

Colours may now be introduced in a more posi- 
tive way, beginning with the sky. A tint of blue 
should commence at the top, and be brought dis- 
tinctly to the edges of the clouds ; this colour must 
be kept lighter in its approach to the horizon, with 
which it should hardly ever interfere. 

Should the landscape be divided into three parts 
of distance, middle space, and foreground, the dis- 
tance will require little or no change, the middle 
space will allow of another tone of the warm 
tint, with some of the greens and more positive 
colours. 
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On the foreground, and foliage belonging to it, 
all the power of colours may be brought to bear ; 
burnt sienna mixed with lake ; green, bordering on 
yellow, over the lightest parts of the foliage ; and 
on the ground, the richest browns and ochres may 
be employed to deepen the shades, by which the 
neutral tint will be overcome, or only perceived in 
a sufficient degree to harmonize the whole. This, 
it must be observed, is systeni, and applies only to 
general, not to particular effects : it will, however, 
be well to proceed, till a habit of fixing the light 
and shadow is fully acquired. 

The most brilliant and powerful drawings are 
those where the colours are most pure, each finding 
its place with the least alloy, but this cannot be done 
without much practice. To begin with the colours 
without much previous knowledge and practice, 
will, in most instances, be to sacrifice a very valuable 
quality in art, (the light and shade,) without obtain- 
ing any thing in its stead, but what will puzzle 
and perplex. 



PAINTING IN WATER— COMPOSITION OF TINTS FOR 

THE SKY. 

Amaieur. 

The blue tints for the sky are variously composed 
by different artists; Girtin used indigo and lake — 
Wilson dead coloured with Prussian blue, and 
finished with ultra marine — Harrison recommends 
Prussian blue and a little lake — many of Prout's 
skies appear worked upon a dead colouring of very 
light Vermillion ; — madder lakes as more free from 
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yellow than the Florentine or common lake, are 
preferable, and smalt and cobalt as cheaper than 
ultra marine, may occasionally be substituted. In- 
dian yellow and lake, orange chrome, chrome No. 
2, and Vermillion, may be used for the glowing 
horizon at sunrise or sunset, in which case the 
lights of the clouds must be tinged with the same. 

For the shadows of clouds^ Girtin used light or 
Indian red and indigo, and an occasional addition 
of Lake — Harrison recommends indigo, Indian red, 
and Roman ochre ; a very fine colour may be com- 
pounded of indigo, lake and sepia, finished with 
indigo, and experience will point out many others. 

For morning or evening effects, a light wash of 
lake over the whole drawing is sometimes used as 
dead colouring to destroy green, give warmth to 
the sky, and harmony to the landscape. 



PAINTING IN WATER-METHOD OF PRODUCING LIGHTS 

AND HALF TINTS. 

Hatsell. 

During the course of completing a drawing, it 
may occur that many parts would be enlivened 
and relieved by the introduction of lights and half 
tints ; for this purpose take a camel hair brush, and 
dip the point in clear water, and touch exactly the 
shape of what you want to represent, and where 
you wish to introduce lights ; let it absorb into 
colour, and when you find it evaporated, apply a 
piece of the crumb of stale bread smartly to the 
touches, and the colour will rub up ; in particular 
instances, India rubber is used ; but for large masses 
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or y&ry delicate parts, I should avoid the latter. 
Lights in the sky, if ever so broad, may easily be 
effected with the stale bread, as well as small flymg 
douds, that camiot always be left as delicate as an 
artist may wish. 

The bright edges of trees, and lights upon rocks 
and stones, I often rub up with a silk hsmdkerchief 
or piece of linen ; it is done with equal precision, 
and a more expeditious way of getting at effect : 
the lights thus brought out, you may tint them 
again into mass and harmony. 



PAINTING IN WATER.— DIRECTIONS FOR COMPOUNDING 
TINTS FOR PARTICULAR OBJECTS. 

Amateur. 

Aerial TYwfo^— Indian red and indigo ; indigo and 
lake occasionally modified with a little sepia or 
burnt sienna. 

Mist — Indigo and a little lake ; or neutral tint and 
constant white. 

Foliage^ distant — Indigo, sepia, and lake. 

F(^iagej near — Indigo and burnt umber; indigo, 
burnt sienna and yellow lake ; brown pink and 
gamboge ; indigo, madder Iwown, and Indian 
yellow ; high lights, burnt and raw sienna ; or 
Italian pink lake and biirnt sienna : shade with 
Vandyke brown and indigo, or neutral tint. 

Wheat in the JEar^— Raw sienna ; or brown pink, 
and a little burnt sienna. 

Hops and Vines — Brown pink and indigo, tem- 
pered with burrtt sienna or Vandyke brown, 
aeoording to the maturity of flie plant ; l^t 
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burnt umber and a little raw sienna for the 
hop flowers. 
Mom — Brown pink and vandyke brown. 
Hhtant Verdure — Brown pink and a little neutral 
tint ; burnt sienna and indigo ; or brown pink 
alone ; shade with neutral tint, occasionally 
mixed with a little burnt sienna. 
SuUdiTigs, distant — Indigo, lake, and Indian red. 
Sutldings, near — Stone. — -Roman ochre ; Homan 
odire and Indian red ; or Indian red and indigo. 
Brick. — Indian red and lamp black ; Roman 
ochre, madder brown and indigo ; or Roman 
ochre and burnt sienna ; for forcible touches in 
the foreground, heighten with Vandyke brown 
and Cologne earth — for weather stains, use 
Roman ochre and Indian red, laid on alter- 
nately and blended together. 

Roads, Banks, Sejc., in the foreground — Burnt si- 
enna and Indian yellow ; Indian red and lamp 
black; neutral tint and burnt umber; Vandyke 
brown and lake, or madder brown and coal. 

Cliff's, Chalk — White varied with light yellow, 
shaded with neutral tint, and a little Indian red. 

Cliffs, Sand — Indian yellow and a little lake, shaded 
with neutral tint and burnt umber. 

Rocks — Neutral tint and burnt umber, finished with 
burnt umber and Indian red. 

Sand — Indian red and Indian yellow, shaded with 
neutral tint and burnt umber. 

Fresh JVater — Local Colour. — Indigo, lake and 
Indian red. Reflections, — Colours of the 
sky and surrounding objects. 
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Salt Water — Distant Waves. — Indigo finished 
with cobalt. Near Waves. — Sepia, brown 
pink or Vandyke brown, and a little indigo. 

Shipping — The hulls of vessels in the British navy 
are black with white gun streaks ; for copper 
sheathing, dead colour with sepia, and finish 
with verdigris, with occasional touches of in- 
digo, lake or burnt sienna. The masts and 
rigging may be light or dark, as best suits the 
sky against which they are seen ; tint the sails 
with ochre, shaded with neutral tint, and a 
little burnt umber or sepia. 

Small Craft — Neutral tint, sepia, and a little Indian 
yellow ; Indian red and a little lake ; shaded 
with burnt umber, or raw and burnt sienna, 
touched occasionally about the water line with 
indigo and burnt umber, or other dull greens. 

BuaySy Floating Casks^ <|c. — Burnt umber and 
burnt sienna, dull greens, rusty iron stains. 



PAINTING IN WATER—METHOD OF GRADUATING A TINT. 

Dagley, 

Graduating a tint may be done as follows : — The 
drawing on the board or frame being lightly sketched 
in, provide a saucer with clear water, and another 
with a mixture of gamboge and light red; the 
drawing to be slanted, the lower end upon the lap, 
and the upper part rested on the table. !Begin with 
filling a large camel's hair pencil with water, and 
passing it over the sky about three inches from the 
top, produce a wet streak little more than an inch 
in breath, then dipping the same pencil into the 



saucer of light red and gamboge, make another 
streak, also of an inch in breadth, at the bottom of 
this wet streak, and somewhat encroaching upon it; 
at the bottom of the second, another ; at the bottom 
of that, another ; and so on to the base of the draw- 
ing ; the inclination of the board naturally causing 
a quiet descent of the colour, and producing a per- 
fect gi'adation from nothing to a fine warm deep 
tone. The drawing being nearly dried is turned 
upside down, and beginning about an inch and a 
half from the horizon, a similar operation must be 
pursued with the blue or indigo, leaving the white 
edges of tlie clouds, or other objects that are not to 
be covered with the blue. 

POSITION OF THE BODV OF CONSEQUENCE IN PAINTING 
IN WATER. 

Autatevr. 

Amateurs in particular, are too fond of drawing 
on a table ; the stooping posture is highly injurious 
to health which would not only be remedied by 
making use of an easel, but a little practice would 
give more freedom of execution, in addition to the 
greater ease with which washes can be laid on, than 
on a comparatively flat surface, and the position of ' 
the painting, in regard to the eye, would be much 
improved. 

THE THREE ORIGINAL COLOURS WITH THEIR 
VARIATIONS. 

From the three vir^ colours, red, blue, and yel- 
low, all the tints of nature are composed. Greens 
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of various hues are composed of blue and yeUow ; 
orange of red and yellow ; purple and violet of red 
and blue. The tints of the rainbow seem also to be 
composed of these colours. They lay in order thus : 
violet, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet red, 
in which assortment we observe that orange comes 
between red and yellow, that is, it is composed of 
these colours melting into each other. Green is in 
the same way composed of yellow and blue, and 
violet or purple of blue and red. 

Nay even browns of all kinds may in a degree be 
effected by a mixture of these original colours, so 
may grey, and even a kind of black, though not a 
perfect one. As all pigments however are deficient 
and cannot approach the rainbow colours, which are 
the purest we know, the painter must often, even 
in his splendid tints, call in different reds, blues, and 
yellows. Thus, as vermillion though an excellent 
red on many occasions, cannot give the rosy crimson 
hue, he must often caU in lake. Nor will he find 
any yellow or blue that will answer every purpose. 
In the tribe of browns he will be still more at a 
loss, and must have recourse to different earths. In 
oil painting, one of the finest earths is known at the 
colour shops by the name of castle earth, or vandyke 
brown, as it is supposed to have been used by that 
master. 



HARMONY OF COLOURS. 

Sir J. ReynokUU du Fresnojf. 

The same method may be used to acquire that hai'- 
monious effect of colours which was recommended 
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for the acquisition of light and shade, the adding 
colours to the darkened paper, but as those are not 
always at hand, it may be sufficient if the picture 
which you think Worthy of imitating be considered 
in this light, to ascertain the quantity of warm and 
the quantity of cold colours. The predominant 
colours of the picture ought to be of a warm mel- 
low kind, red or yellow ; and no more cold colour 
should be introduced than will be just enough to 
serve as a ground or foil to set off, and give value 
to the mellow colours, and never should itself be a 
principal ; for this purpose a quarter of the picture 
will be sufficient ; those cold colours, whether blue, 
grey or green, are to be dispersed about the ground 
or surrounding parts of the picture, wherever it has 
the appearance of wanting such a foil, but sparingly" 
employed in the masses of fight. I am confident" 
that an habitual examination of the works of those' 
painters who have excelled in harmony, will, by 
degrees give a correctness of eye, that will revolt af 
discordant colours, as a musician's ear revolts at dis- 
cordant sounds. 

HARMONV OF COLOURS. 

The breadth and harmony obser\'ed in nature are 
produced by the influence of one part over another, 
and the greatest distinctions are reconciled by an 
imperceptible adjunct. That this harmony, how- 
ever varied or endless in nature, can be reduced to 
tangible precepts, is proved by our receiving the 
same pleasurable sensations from the contemplation 
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of the best paintings, whether the mind of the 
spectator be cultivated or uneducated. 

As the eye is the organ through which we receive 
all the sensations derived from painting, its preju- 
dices, its likings and dislikings, and the circum- 
stances which have given rise to all these feelings, 
are to be investigated in the first instance. 

Colours that are most agreeable to the eye, are 
such as the eye has been accustomed to from their 
constantly being presented to the sight, such as blue, 
white or grey, in skies ; green, in trees and grass; 
brown or warm grey, in earth, road, or stone. As 
therefore the eye has been formed upon the con- 
templation of such colours, the general look of 
nature can be given only by admitting large por- 
tions of such colours into the picture ; if they are 
more vivid than are most commonly observed in 
nature the charm is destroyed. 

All colours rendered familiar by the introduction 
of artificial means are guided by the same laws ; and 
a green, though quite unnatural when employed 
upon herbage, might be strictly natural in repre- 
senting the local colour of a piece of drapery ; yet 
we may safely admit that the most brilliant colours 
may receive an advantage in being toned to those 
hues most common in nature, especially if they form 
a large mass in the picture. This breaking down 
of the colours, by glazing or scmnbling, is a great 
cause of that harmonious sweetness observable in 
the works of the best colourists, and without which 
a work will always look crude and unnatural. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN COLOURING. 

Sir Joihua ReynoUit. 

I HAD an opportunity of being early initiated in 
the principles of colouring. No man indeed could 
teach me. If I have never been settled with respect 
to colouring, let it at the same time be remembered, 
that my unsteadiness in this respect, proceeded from 
an inordinate desire to possess every kind of excel- 
lence that I saw in the works of others, without 
considering that there are in colouring, as in style, 
excellencies which are incompatible with each other ; 
however, this pursuit, prevents the artist from being 
tired of his art. We all know how often those mas- 
ters who sought after colouring, changed their man- 
ner ; whilst others, merely from not seeing various 
modes, acquiesced all their lives in that with which 
they set out. On the contrary, I tried every effect 
of colour in its turn, and showed every colour that 
I could do without it As I alternately left out 
every colour, I tried every new colour, and often, 
as it is well known, failed. My fickleness in the 
mode of colouring arose from an eager desire to 
attain the highest excellence. 



RESULT OF PERSEVERANCE IN COLOURING. 

Sir Joihua ReynMt, 

My principal labour was employed on the whole 
together, and I was never weary of changing, and 
trying different modes and different effects. I had 
always some scheme in my mind, and a perpetual 
desire to advance. By constantly endeavouring to 
do my best, I acquired a power of doing that with 
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spontaneous fadJityp which at first was the effort of 
my whole mind, and my reward was three-fold; 
the satisfaction resulting from acting on this just 
principle, improvement in my art, and the pleasure 
derived from a constant pursuit after excellence. 



INSTRUCTIONS IN COLOURING. 

Rkhardson. 

Colours are to the eye, what sounds are to the 
ear, tastes to the palate, or any other objects of our 
senses are, to those senses ; and accordingly an eye 
that is delicate, takes in proportionable pleasure 
from beautiful ones, and is as much offended with 
their contraries. Good colouring, therefore, in a 
picture, is of consequence, not only as it is a truer 
representation of nature, where every thing is beau- 
tiful in its kind, but as administering a considerable 
degree of pleasure to the sense. 

The colouring of a picture must be varied ac- 
cording to the subject, the time, and the place. 

If the subject be grave, melancholy, or terrible, 
the general tint of the colouring must incline to 
brown, black, or red, and gloomy ; but be gay on 
subjects of joy and triumph. 

Morning, noon, evening, night, sunshine, wet or 
cloudy weather, influence the colours of things; 
and if the scene of the picture be a room, open air^ 
or partly open, and partly enclosed, the colouring 
must be. accordingly. 

The distance also alters the colouring, because of 
the medium of air through which every thing is 
seen, which being blue, the more remote any object 
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is, the 'ttiore it must partake of that colour, con- 
seqW*hfly must have less force, or strength ; the 
girbUnd, therefore, or whatsoever is behind, a figure 
(fc»- e^mjde) must not be so strong as that figure 
is, nor any of its parts which round off, as those 
that come nearer the eye, and that not only for the 
reason already given, but because moreover there 
will always be reflections stronger, or weaker, that 
will diminish the force of the shadows ; which re- 
ftertions (by the way) must partake of the colours 
of 4;hose things from whence they are produced. 

Any of tJie several species of colours may be as 
b^Hitiful in their kinds as the others, but one kind 
is "more so than another, as having more variety, 
and consisting of colours more pleasing in their own 
naifeure, 'in which, ' and the harmony and agreement 
ctf ^ne tint with another, the goodness of colouring 
consists. 

A tky ^entirely blue would have less beauty, 
tJian it has, being always varied towards the ho- 
ri^ion, and by the Sun beams, whether rising, set- 
ting, <5r in -its progress ; but neither has it that 
beauty as when more varied with clouds, tinged 
with yellow, blue, or purple. 

A piece of silk, or cloth hung, or laid flat, has not 
the beauty, though the colour of it be pleasing, as 
when flung into folds. 

Tb^e are, as I said, certain colours less agreeable 
than others, as a brick wall for example, yet, when 
the Sun strikes upon one part of it, and shadows 
and reflections the rest, this variety shall give even 
that, a degree of beauty. 
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Perfect white and black are disagreeable, fw 
which reason a painter should break these extremes 
of colours, that there may be a warmth and mellow- 
ness in his work : let him (in flesh especially) re- 
member to avoid the chalk, the brick and the char- 
coal, and think of a pearl and a ripe peach. 

But it is not enough that the colours in them- 
selves are beautiful singly, and that there be va- 
riety ; they must be set by one another, so as to be 
mutually assistant to each other, and this not only 
in the object painted, but in the ground, and what- 
soever comes into the composition ; so as that every 
part, and the whole together, may have a pleasing 
effect to the eye ; such a harmony to it, as a good 
piece of music has to the ear ; but, for which no 
certain rules can be given more than for that ; 
except in some few general cases, which are very 
obvious, and need not therefore be mentioned here. 

The best that can be done, is to advise one that 
would know the beauty of colouring to observe 
nature, and how the best colourists have imitated 
her, \Vhat a lightness, thinness, and transparency; 
what a warmth, cleanness and delicacy is to be seen 
in life and good pictures ! 

He that woidd be a good colourist himself, must 
moreover practice much after, and for a consider- 
able time, accustom himself to see well coloured 
pictures only ; but even this wUl be in vain, unless 
be has a good eye in the sense, as one is said to have 
a good ear for music; he must not only see well, 
but have a particular dehcacy with relation to the 
beauty of colours, and the infinite variety of tints. 
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Rafaelle's colouring, especially in his shadows, is 
blackisli ; this was occasioned by the use of a sort 
of printer's black, and which has changed its tint, 
though it was warm and glowing at first, upon 
which account he was fond of it, though he was 
advised what would be the consequence. However, 
by the vast progress he made in colouring, after he 
applied himself to it, it was judged he would in 
this part of painting also have excelled, as in the 
others; here would have been a double prodigy! 
Since no man has ever possessed even colouring, 
and designing to that, or any very considerable , 
degree. 

Though the Cartoons are some of the last of his 
■works, it must be confessed, the colouring of them 
is not equal to the drawing ; but at the same time, 
neither can it be denied but that he, that painted 
those, could colour weU, and would have coloured 
better. 

It must be considered, they were made for pat- 
terns for tapestry, and painted in distemper near 
two hundred years ago; if, therefore, one sees not 
the warmth and mellowness, and delicacy of colour- 
ing, which is to be found in Correggio, Titian, or 
Rubens, it may fairly be imputed, in a great mea- 
sure, to these causes. 

ADVICE TO THE STUDENT IN COLOURING. 

Opia. 

This must be deemed sufficiently important to 
occupy a large share of the attention of an artist, 
who wishes to give a correct, and an agreeable 
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representation of nature. Let me cautimi the 
student against that vulgar error, the mistaking 
fine colours for fine colouring, which consists not 
in the gaudiness, but in the truth, harmony, and 
transparency of the tints, and the deplli of the 
tones. He that would excel in colouring, must 
study it in sev^^ral points of view, in respect to the 
whole^ and in respect to the parts of a picture, in 
respect to mind, in respect to body, and in regard 
to itself almie. 

Colour being exclusively and solely an otgect of 
sight, must obviously be less under the power of 
language, than almost any other part of the art ; 
and the brilliancy may be still further increased, 
by judiciously contrasting them with their oppo- 
sites. Red, for instance, will have a more livdy 
effect in the neighbourhood of blue; and yeUoW 
opposed to purple. White will increase in vivacity 
by being near black ; and black will appear more 
intense, if placed on a ground of white. Laying 
them also in situations admitting of instantaneous 
comparisctti, is another mode of heightening the 
apparent vivacity of colours. These circumi^tances 
will be plain and intelligible to all, who are a little 
initiated in the theory and management of th6m ; 
and, in studying and copying the works of old And 
celebrated masters, it is proper that the students 
should never lose sight of one circumstance, which 
is, that they are often, if not always, so changed by 
time, dust, and varnish, that it is necessary to con- 
sider rather what they once were, than what they 
are at present. 
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It would be as tedious as useless to enter here 
into a detail of the various materials used in paint- 
ing, and the different modes of applying them, the 
proper knowledge of which, it the province of 
experiment and practice alone to teach. The 
genuine principles of colouring are the same in all, 
and under skilful management, they are all capable 
of producing admirable effects. 

TITIAN'S WORKS RECOMMENDED AS A GUIDE FOB 
COWJOHING, 

Sir Jos/ata JUffnotd*. 

It is to Titian we must turn our eyes to find excel- 
lence, with regard to colour and hght and shade in 
the highest degree. He was both the first and 
greatest master of his art. By a few strokes he 
knew how to mark the general image and character ' 
of whatever object he attempted ; and produced 
by this alone, a truer representation than his mas- 
ter, Giovanni Bellino, or any of his predecessors, 
who finished every hair. His great care was to 
express the general colour, to preserve the masses of ] 
light and shade, and to give by opposition, the idea 
of that solidity which is inseparable from natural 
objects. ^Vhen those are preserved, though the 
work should possess no other merit, it wiU have i^ 
a proper place its complete effect ; but, where any 
of these are wanting, however minutely laboured 
the picture may be in detail, the whole will have i 
false, and even an unfinished appearance, at whatever ! 
distance, or in whatever light it can be shewn. 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE RECOMMENDED. 

Sir J. Reynoldt^i du Fretnoif. 

Fresno Y, with great propriety, begins and finishes 
his poem, with recommending the study of nature. 

This is in reality the beginning and end of 
theory. It is in nature only we can find that 
beauty, which is the great object of our search ; 
it can be found no where else: we can no more 
form any idea of beauty superior to nature, than 
we can form an idea of a sixth sense, or any othei^ 
excellence out of the limits of the human mind. 
We are forced to confine our conception, even of 
heaven itself and its inhabitants, to what we see in 
this world ; even the Supreme Being, if he is repre- 
sented at all, the painter has no other way of 
representing, than by reversing the decree of the 
inspired lawgiver, and making God after his own 
image. 

Notliing can be so unphilosophical as a supposi* 
tion that we can form any idea of beauty or exc^« 
lenoe^ out o^ or beyond nature, which is, and must 
be the fountain head from whence all our ideas 
must be derived. 

CAUTION IN RBPRESENTINO NATURE. 

Let me here caution the student against supposing 
that I mean grossness and vulgarity as proper 
accompaniments in his representations of common 
nature; he must ccmvey such scenes to us with 
the appearance of their having passed through a 
susceptible and amiable mind, anxious to render 
nature agreeable, not to make her 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TERM CHIARO-SCURO. 

By these foreign words is meant that general result 
which is effected by the several co-operating grada- 
tions of the light and dark objects of a picture, as ' 
well as wliere those lights and darks arise from 
what is called the proper and inherent colour of j 
the objects, as where they arise only from the | 
several degrees of illumination and shadow. 

We have generally called this part of the art, the \ 
light and shade, words, which when thus contrasted 
to each other, give a very inadequate and stinted ' 
idea, which does not reach above half the desired 
extent, as it does not comprehend all those chiaro's. , 
and scuro's, lights and darks, which, whether they ' 
be in the shade or not, do so essentially concur In 
a well arranged, expressive chiaro-scuro. Neither 
does the clear obscure (which an ingenious writer 
has adapted) come fully to the desired point, for ' 
the word clear, is at least equivocal, our ideas of j 
clear colours, and light colours being not the same. 

The general light and shade, is also incoiTCct and 1 
inadequate ; for there may be a beautiful and very 
forcible chiaro-scuro in a picture, by the mere 
opposition of hght and dark colours, though almost 
all the objects should be in the light, and conse- 
quently little or no shade in the picture. This is, 
often found in many of Vandyke's portraits, where 
the heavy colours of the drapery, and other adjacent 
similar matters, contrast with the light colours, and 
produce the desired effect, without any heavy or 
extensive shadows. 
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Chiard-scufo, literally rerrdered is lighUdark^ a 
word which, besides being uncouth to an English 
ear, would be also ambiguous, as it tnight be tnii^ 
taken for the discrimination of a species of dark of 
the lighter kind, from one still darker. 

But as I am not of weight sufficient to give cur- 
rency to this new term of light-dark, and as the 
words light and dark are in general use, and fully 
comprehend whatever can be understood by the 
appropriate term chiaro-scuro, I shall, in speaking 
of this part of our art, use the words light and dark, 
or chiaro-scuro, in preference to light and shade, 
which are found to be inadequate, defective, atld 
tending to mislead. 

DESIGN AND RIGHT MANAGEMENT OF CHIARO SCURO. 

Opie. 

After drawing, the next most important requisite 
towards obtaining the true representation of natural 
appeamncei^ is the application of light and shadow, or 
rather, whdt the Italians understand by the term' 
chiaro-scuro, which includes not only light and sha- 
dow, as it effects each separate part, but the proper 
di^sion and distribution of the whole surface of a 
picture into bright or dark masses, whether th^ 
darkness be produced by shadow or by the proper 
colour of some of the objects represented. A black 
horse, or a black cloak, a brown, a deep red, or deep 
blue object, for instance, will be part of the obscure' 
of a picture, even though it be painted tdth the light 
falling on it By light and shadow all objects, and 
parts of objects, are made to project or recede, to 
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strike or retire, to court, or to shun the attention of 
the spectator agreeable to truth and propriety ; what 
as a mere drawing was flat, tame, and monotonous, 
by the aid of this principle, bursts forth at once into 
roundness and reality; entire figures are detached 
£rom their ground, seem surrounded by air, and 
lining forward to meet the eye, with all the energy 
Af life. 

Thus the painting of a Venus by an ancient 
artist, was said to start from the canvass, as if she 
wished to be pursued. It gives depth, and marks 
tJie various distances of objects, one behind another ; 
and if drawing be the giver of form, light and 
shadow must be allowed to be the creator of body 
and space. The power of expressing the simple 
effects of light on detached objects may easily be 
acquired by drawing and shading after nature ; but 
the knowledge of chiaro-scuro in its general accep-" 
tstion, can oidy be learnt by joining to practice a 
scientific observation of the more enlarged pheno- 
mena of nature, and a thorough investigation of the 
works of those masters, who have excelled in this 
iH'anch of the art. By studying the %i'orks of the 
great masters of chiaro-scuro, he will, by degrees, 
become acquainted with all the artifices of contrast- 
ing light to shade, and colour to colour, to produce 
relief, of joining light objects together, and dark 
objects together in masses, in order to produce 
splendour and breadth of effect ; of gradually sink- 
ing some objects wholly or partly in shadow, and 
losing their outlines in the ground to produce soft- 
ness and harmony ; of making, in other places. 
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abrupt breaks and sbarp transitions, to produce viva- 
city and spirit. These are some of the most 
approved methods of conducting the chiaro-scuro, 
the ends of which are three: first, by dividing the 
surface of the picture into Ught and dark masses, 
to please the eye and prevent that confusion and 
perplexity incident to its being attracted by too 
great a number of parts of equal importance at 
once ; secondly, to relieve, or push into notice, the 
principal objects, and to keep in others proper sub- 
jection, to sink them into obscurity, according to 
their several degrees of consequence or use in the 
composition ; and lastly, by the manner of it, to aid 
expression and give the first impression of the 
nature and predominant sentiment of the piece. 

Longinus observes, that if we place, in parallel 
lines on the same plane, a bright and an obscure 
colour, the former springs forward, and appears 
much nearer the eye ; this is the first and simplest 
effect of the laws of chiaro-scuro. 

Philostratus also tells us, that Zeuxis, Polyg- 
notus, and Euphranor were, above all things, atten- 
tive to shade happily their figures ; and hence it 
it was, no doubt, that the paintings of I'arrhasius 
were termed realities, being possessed of such a 
force of chiaro-scuro, as no longer to appear the 
imitations of things, but the things themselves. 

Nicias, the Athenian, is also praised by Pliny, 
for his knowledge in this branch in the art. He 
preserved the lights and shades, and was particu- 
larly careful that his paintings should project from 
the canvass. 
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' Bat the greatest effect of this kmd is, by the 
same author, attributed to the pencil of Apelles. 
*• In his portrait of Alexander in the character of 
Jupiter, (says Pliny) the fingers seem to shoot for- 
ward, and the thunder to be out of the picture.'* 
This passage is too striking to need a comment. 
What more could we say of the finest examples of 
modem art? — What more could we expect from 
the pencil even of Rembrandt or of Reynolds? 

MANAGEMENT OF LIGHT AND SHADE. 

Sir J. ReynoicbFt du Fremoy, 

The Dutch painters particularly excelled in the 
management of light and shade, and have shown, 
in this department, that consummate skill, which 
entirely conceals the appearance of art. 
• Jan Steen, Teniers, Ostade, Du Sart, and many 
6f that school, may be produced as instances, and 
recommended to the young artist's careful study 
and attention. 

The means by which the painter works, and on 
which the effect of his picture depends, are light 
and shade, and warm and cold colours. That there 
is an art in the management and disposition of those 
means will be easily granted, and it is equally cer- 
tain, that this art is to be acquired by a careful 
examination of the works of those who have ex- 
ei^ed in it. 

'''Wh«i.I was at Venice, the method I took to 
aviil myself of the principles of the Venetian paint- 
^; - with respect to the riianagement of Hght and 
shade, was this: — When I observed an ^^ttraor- 

I 
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dinary effect of light and shade in any picture, I 
took a leaf of my pocket-book, and darkened every 
part of it, in the same gradation of light and shade 
as the picture, leaving the white paper untouched 
to represent the light, and this without any atten- 
tion to the subject, or to the drawing of the figures. 

A few trials of this kind will be sufficient to give 
the method of their conduct, in the management of 
their lights. After a few experiments I found the 
paper blotted nearly alike. 

Their general practice seemed to be to allow not 
above a quarter of the picture for the light, includ- 
ing in this portion both the principal and secondary 
lights; another quarter to be as dark as possible, 
and the remaining half kept in mezzotint or half 
shadow. Titian, Paul Veronese and Tintoret, were 
among the first painters of the Venetian school 
above alluded to. 



REMBRANDT'S PRACTICE IN LIGHT AND SHADE. 

BumeL 

Rembrandt from his first commencement in the 
art, seems to have been always solicitous to repre- 
sent the brightness of light at the sacrifice of every 
other quality, and in his first works it often forms a 
circumscribed spot, for as Reynolds justly observes, 
** that light must appear the brightest, which is sur- 
rounded by the greatest quantity of shade ;'* but 
though this conduct enables the artist to give light 
one of its strong characteristics, whether it be Sun, 
a candle, fire, &c., yet there are other ^x>perties 
quite as essential, and more easy to contend with. 
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which are its effects on the different objects it 
illuminates. 

Bembrandf s close attention to nature, soon led 
him to expand his principle ; for example :— He 
perceived the flame of a candle exceeded in bright- 
ftess every thing round it in a ten-fold ratio, which 
could be expressed only by darkening the whole, 
and leaving the light in a spot, and thereby extin- 
guishing its influential effects ; but if the candle 
itself was hid, the appearance of every object under 
its influence was not only more easily given, but the 
effect of the whole became more deceptive and 
natural. 

His extending of the light through the picture 
gradually became more enlarged ; and even his 
deepest shadows are illuminated by streaks of red, 
or rich brown running into them, which (from his 
principal light being of a warm tone) keep up a 
connection without destroying the breadth of light 
and shade. 



RUBENS'S PRACTICE IN LIGHT AND SHADE. 

Burnet. 

Rubens who formed his style of colouring upon 
the Venetian, seems to have been guided by the 
opinions of Correggio and Rembrandt in light and 
shade. In one of his maxims he says, " Begin by 
painting in your shadows lightly, taking care that 
no white is suffered to glide into them ; it is the 
poison of a picture, except in the lights : if ever 
your shadows are interrupted by the introduction 
of this baneful colour, your tones will no longer be 

12 
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Warm and transparent, but heavy and leady. It is 
not the same m the lights ; they may be loaded 
with colour as much as you think proper." Who- 
ever examines the works of the great colourists, 
will find this imparting of the lights, and keeping 
the shadows rich, juicy, and transparent, was their 
universal practice. 



PRACTICE OF MANY PAINTERS IN LIGHT AND SHADE. 

BwmeL 

Many painters model their groups for the purpose 
of obtaining a true representation of the light and 
shade. Small figures, however rude in form, will 
serve this purpose, and give the artist many valuable 
hints. Tintoret and Corregio, both great masters 
in chiaro-scuro, are known to have availed them- 
selves of this method ; and the student must have 
a most erroneous idea of his art, who imagines ex- 
cellence can be obtained without the assistance of 
every auxiliary. The most learned arrangements 
of light and shade may astonish ; but there is a 
charm in the chiaro-scuro of nature, which carries 
irresistible sway. 



PROPER DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHT AND SHADE IN 

LANDSCAPE. 

Farley. 

As the effect of a picture, independent of colour, 
must depend on light, shade, and middle tint, it 
must be observed, that, generally the two first 
should occupy each a quarter of the picture, and 
the middle tint half of the same. 
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There are two classes of subjects which require 
different methods of treatment in their light and 
shade. 

Those which have distance principally for their 
subject, should have the great line of shadow thrown 
on the objects in the foreground at a moderate dis- 
tance from the bottom of the picture : this shadow 
should be succeeded by a mass of light in the next 
distance, and that light succeeded by the middle 
tint of the distance, which> though made faint, 
receives its full value by being opposed to the light 
mass above mentioned; between which and the 
dark part of the foreground, there should be so 
strong an opposition, as will throw into unity and 
mass all the minor oppositions in the picture ; but 
the old and common method of darkening the fore- 
ground most, at the bottom of the picture, must be 
avoided, as it would, if supposed to be continued 
lower, be consistent only with the darkest night ; 
whereas, by resuming a lighter tint towards the 
bottom, it tends to recal the idea of daylight, pre- 
vents the opposition being greater between the 
frame and picture, and is more agreeable when 
thrown on lines and objects in the view. 

Pictures of the class, where the mind and eye 
are directed into the subject, should have but few 
figures in the foreground, and these should mostly 
be in shadow, or a subdued light, generally in a 
reclining position, and appearing unconscious of the 
spectator who contemplates the scene : but as light 
discloseis both subjects and finishing in a greater 
degree, the middle distance, in light, is the most 
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suitable place for figures and herds of cattle ; and 
the whole of each mass and its objects, should ap- 
pear nearly of the same tone of colour; as all its 
minor varieties, such as grass, com, earth, rocks, 
and cattle, will be united as one, by the superior 
contrast of the depth of the foreground, and the 
greyish tone of the distance. Figures here placed, 
will serve as a scale to judge of the size of trees and 
other objects, in this portion of the picture. 



NECESSITY OF PRESERVING BREADTH OF LIGHT 

AND SHADOW. 

Sir J. Reynolds* $ du Fretnoy, 

The highest finishing is labour in vain, unless at 
the same time there be preserved a breadth of light 
and shadow ; it is a quality, therefore, that is more 
frequently recommended to students, and insisted 
upon, than any other whatever, and perhaps for this 
reason, because it is most apt to be neglected, the 
attention of the artist being so often entirely ab- 
sorbed in the detail. To illustrate this, we may 
have recourse to Titian's bunch of grapes, which we 
will suppose placed so as to receive a broad light 
and shadow. Here, though each individual grape 
on the light, has its light and shadow and reflection, 
yet altogether they make but one broad mass of 
light; the slightest sketch, therefore, where this 
breadth is preserved, will have a better effect, will 
have more the appearance of coming from a master 
hand, that is, in other words, will have the cha- 
racteristic and generate of nature, than the most 
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laborious finishing, where this breadth is lost or 
neglected. 

REGULATING MASSES OF LIGHT. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Though it is not my business to enter into the 
detail of our art, yet I must take this opportunity 
of mentioning one of the means of producing that 
great effect which we observe in the works of the 
Venetian painters, as I think it is not generally 
known or observed. It ought, in my opinion, to 
be indispensably observed, that the masses of light 
in a picture be always of a warm mellow colour, 
yellow, red, or a yellowish white, and that the blue, 
the grey, and the green colours be kept almost 
entirely out of these masses, and be used only to 
support and set off these warm colours ; and for 
this purpose, a small proportion of cold colour will 
be sufficient. Let this conduct be reversed ; let the 
light be cold, and the surrovmding colours warm, 
and it will be out of the power of art, even in the 
hands of Rubens or Titian, to make a picture har- 
monious. 

MEANING OF THE TERM "ACCIDENTALS." 

Amateur, 

Beside the broad masses of light, a fine effect is 
frequently produced by the employment of what 
are termed by painters accidentals^ an obstruction of 
the light by the interposition of clouds, &c., in such 
a manner that it strikes partially, and in sudden 
gleams, as it is frequently observed to do in nature ; 
these must be accounted for in the management of 
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the sky ; and whether caused by such clouds as are 
in the picture, or are supposed to be beyond its 
limits, the effect sliould appear probable. 

The works of Caspar Poussin contain examples of 
great excellence in this part of the art ; a comparison 
between the prints from his works and those from 
Claude, being without colour, will show the supe- 
riority of the former, to the tame, and almost 
insipid gradation of the latter, who depending upon 
colouring, in which he greatly excelled, never ven- 
tured to introduce, and probably did not feel, those 
almost electrical effects caused by the skilful ma- 
nagement of sudden bursts of light by Poussin, 
Rembrandt, Wilson, and other great masters. 

The humid atmosphere of England causes an 
endless variety of effects on scenes even of little 
extent, such indeed as can rarely occur in Italy, and 
other regions of a drier temperature and purer air. 

The Poussins, Salvator, and others who studied 
in Italy, have generally been indebted to stormy 
skies for their accidental lights ; whilst here, objects 
are thrown iiito obscurity by mists and vapours, 
and the bursts of sunshine that occur, as these are 
partially dispersed, afford that display of mysterious 
light, shadow, and vapour, which English artists 
imitate with so much felicity. It is to the obser- 
vance of these effects, and the ready means afforded 
by the improvements in tlie use of water colours to 
embody them, that we owe many landscapes — com- 
positions of the English school, which combine 
more poetic sentiment, and picturesque expression, 
than are to be found in the works of the old masters. 



7hvn\: 



DEFIMITION OF HARMONV. 



Harmony is generally considered an accordance of 
similar hues in the same picture, by a dispersion of 
the principal or prevailing hues through the whole 
piece, so that no particular colour shall appear as a 
spot. By this means a painting may have all the 
variety from opposite hues, and still retain a suflB- 
aent harmony throughout the warm and rich tints 
on the foreground, or the figures connected with it 
may be scattered over the lights in the middle space, 
as in landscapes on the rocks, trees, and foliage, and 
so on to the extreme distance, taking care that the 
degree of strength and tone accords with the situa- 
tion in which they are placed, or the ground to 
which they belong. In nature everything is in har- 
mony from the intervention or medium of air 
through which objects are seen ; yet there are cer- 
tain colours which seem to rise almost above control, 
and which, if too near the sight, will give pain by 
their violence. 

This sufficiently points out the method pm-sued 
in art, of breaking them down by the mixture of 
them with each other. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR PRESERVING HARMONV. 

Varley. 

The common notions of harmony being frequently 
confounded with monotony of tone, it is particu- 
larly requisite to remind the student, that the glow 
of warm light on clouds and distant objects does 
not compel the adoption of the same glowing tints 
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in the foreground objects ; for frequently when a 
general tint resembling faint light red pervades the 
whole of clouds and vapour, the sun bursting 
through a cloud will cast a shower of whitish rays 
of light, which give by contrast a peculiar freshness 
and spirit of effect to the whole. 

This circumstance has been adopted by Vander- 
velde, and several other marine painters who appear 
to have followed his choice, by which they have 
been enabled to keep a relatively cool or whitish 
light on the foam, and the sails of vessels near to 
the foreground portion of their pictures, while the 
sky beyond has appeared of a grey and dingy tone 
in the shadows of their clouds, and warm and glow- 
ing in their lights. 

It must, however, be observed, that these sub- 
jects being completely sea-pieces, and void of land 
in the foreground or distance, compelled those 
painters to adopt this method to bring their pictures, 
as much as possible, to a full tone and proper 
balance of colour ; for those marine performances 
which are without colour in their light clouds, when 
their shadowed parts were deep, appear somewhat 
inky, besides having required double the finishing 
in their detail, which is the case with all cool pic- 
tures. But the extreme difficulty which most 
young artists experience, is to dispense with some 
portion of the cool tint which they see prevailing in 
nature, and which there creates no offence to the 
eye of taste, owing to the general diffusing of the 
light, and the air tones, which are generally over- 
looked in small distances ; therefore they are apt to 
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get several cool tones nearly of the depth of shade, 
which in nature would, in relation to a dark near 
object, appear only as a middle tint Now as the 
weight and quantity of cool, or warm colour, does 
not depend on the space alone which it covers, but 
in its intensity and depth, it will shew the necessity 
of flatness and purity of tint, and good forms in 
water colour paintings ; for it is a general practice 
with beginners, and many others, when they have 
had an excellent grey or silvery tint in their brush 
to lay it so uneven on the paper, or so wrong in 
form, that they are tempted to repeat the same tint 
over again, in order to hide the faults. Instantly 
these two right tints become a wrong one, and too 
cold, and therefore in these instances it is best to 
sponge the first tint down, and renew it again only 
to the right depth ; and all washes and tints in 
water colours should be acted on by the paper be- 
neath, which should in some degree be seen through, 
even in the darkest masses ; for the quality and 
beauty of this art is lost whenever the colour is so 
thick as totally to hide the ground on which it is 
laid. But the transparency will generally exist with 
the deepest first tints, which are laid smooth or 
flat, as it usually requires two or three washes to 
destroy or hide effectually the ground underneath ; 
and as the weakness of the grey tints admits of the 
warmth which exists in paper, (though generally 
called white), being seen through, it will be found 
that the greatest portion of a picture may be painted 
with light grey tints, like the tone of mist without 
looking cold. 
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DEFINITION OF THE TERM "KEEPING." 

Keeping is a term in art signifying the separation 
of objects from each other in their proper degrees, 
from the foreground to the remotest part or dis- 
tance in the picture. It applies more especially to 
landscape painting, and points out the degree of 
attention, the strength, marking and colour that 
should be given to objects according to their dis- 
tance ; at what space to adopt the general form, 
where to mark the broken and intermediate hues, 
and where to introduce the distinct colours. 

A knowledge of this term greatly assists the 
judgment in forming our opinion of an original 
picture ; when a distant object is out of its place, by 
coming too near in strength to those of the middle 
space or foreground, it strikes upon the eye, as a 
wrong note in music does on the ear, out of har- 
mony. 

acceptation of the word "INVENTION " IN 

painting. 

Sir Joshua R^ifnoUa, 

Whenever a story is related, every man forms a 
picture in his mind of the action and expression of 
the persons employed. The power of representing 
this mental picture on canvass, is what we call In- 
vention in a painter. And as in the conception of 
this ideal picture, the mind does not enter into the 
minute peculiarities of the dress, furniture, or scene 
of action ; so when the painter comes to represent 
it, he contrives those little necessary concmnitant 
circumstances in such a manner, that they shall 



strike the spectator no more than tliey did himself 
in his first conception of the story. 
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Being determined as to the history that is to he, 
painted, the first thing the painter has to do, is to 
make himself master of it, as deUvered from histo- 
rians, or otherwise; and then to consider how to 
improve it, keeping within the bounds of prohabi- 
lity. Slethinks it would not be amiss, if a painter, 
before he made the least drawing of his intended 
picture, would take the pains to write the story, and 
give it all the beauty of description, with an account ■ 
of what is said, and whatever else he would relate,' 
were he only to make a written history; or if he 
would describe the picture he designed as if it were 
already done. And, perhaps, though it may seem 
at first, to be too much trouble, it may in the main 
save him some, as well as, advance his reputation. 

No supernumerary figures, or ornaments, ought 
to be brought into a picture. A painter's language 
is his pencil; he should neither say too little, nor 
too much, but go directly to his point and teU hia 
story, with all possible simplicity. 

As in a play, there must not be too many actors, 
so in a picture there must not be too many figures. 
Annibale Carracci would not allow above twelve; 
there are exceptions to this rule, but certainly all' 
the management in the world, cannot put together 
a great number of figures and ornaments with that 
advantage of a few. So far should the painter be 
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from inserting anything superfluous, that he ought 
to leave something to the imagination. Nothing 
absurd, indecent, or mean, nothing contrary to re- 
ligion, or morality, must be put into a picture, or 
even intimated, or hinted at. 

In portraits, the invention of the painter, is exer- 
cised in the choice of the air, and attitude, the 
action, drapery, and ornaments, with respect to 
the character of the person. 

I remember a good observation of an ingenious 
gentleman concerning two painters : " One (he said) 
could not paint an impudent fellow, nor the other a 
inodest one." 

In order to assist, and improve the invention, a 
painter ought to converse with, and observe all 
sorts of people, chiefly the best, and to read the 
best books, and no other: he should observe the 
different and various effects of men's passions, and 
those of animals, and, in short, all nature, and 
make sketches of what he observes to help the 
memory. 

The painter that can take a hint, or insert a 
figure, or groups of figures, from another man, and 
mix these with his own, so as to make a good com- 
position, will thereby establish such a reputation to 
himself as to be above fearing to suffer by the share 
which those to whom he is beholden will have in it. 



STUDY OF HISTORY NECESSARY TO ACQUIRE THE 

POWER OF INVENTION. 

Opie. 

Of all the parts of painting, practical or intellectual, 
the first in importance by the universal acknow- 
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ledgment of all ages and nations, the quality of 
all others the most rare, the most beneficial, and 
that which bears the most unequivocal marks of 
its divine origin is undoubtedly Invention. Its 
possessors, therefore, are justly considered as as- 
piring to the highest honors of genius, increasing 
the possessions'and extending the dominions of art. 

Next to the study of nature, and the fine exam- 
ples produced by the art itself, reading of various 
kinds, chiefly of history, natural history, voyages, 
travels, works of imagination, and above all, of poe- 
try in all its branches, may be considered as afford- 
ing the most copious fund of materials, and impart- 
ing the most powerful stimulus to Invention. 

The study of excellent works of every class, and 
more particularly, of such as I have been men- 
tioning, is a certain way to improve, if not to create 
an inventive faculty, and I have no doubt that a 
person comparatively poor in natural gifts, who 
steadily pursues his purpose, and makes use of all 
the means open to him, would soon eclipse the 
strongest in native ability who neglects them, and 
trusts to himself alone ; which, after all, would be 
an attempt, as ridiculous as arrogant, for whether 
we wish it or no, nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
of a thousand of our thoughts, are necessarily sug- 
gested by the works of others. 



INSTRUCTIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

Barry, 

The composition of a picture, whether it regards 
the circumstances of an action, carried on by many 
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figures, or whether it only comprehends the detailed 
members and adjuncts of a single figure, or any 
other conjunction of parts, forming an integral or 
whole, whatever be its nature, it is indispensably 
required, that it should be reducible to one subject 
or action, and to one individual instant of time, in 
this action. As every action has many points 
of time, some of which are better shewn by 
words, and consequently fall more within the pro- 
vince of poetry, the painter's business is to avoid 
these, and to employ his ingenuity upon such mo- 
ments only as may sustain themselves, independent 
of words, and carry all their elucidation and energy 
in their exterior appearance, with a force and pre- 
cision, that is in vain attempted by any language of 
mere words. 

This is the strong hold of our art, and here poetiy 
would be as tame and defective, as were those old 
painters who employed different points of time in the 
same view, and made their figures carry on succes- 
sive conversations by putting labels in their mouths. 

Of the numberless possible ways which may be 
employed in the arrangement of the several objects 
of a picture, that must undoubtedly be the best, 
which most immediately arises out of the very na- 
ture of the subject itself, comprehends its greatest 
scope and energy, is best adapted to give the just 
value and importance to the principal, and most in- 
teresting circumstances, and is least encumbered 
with foreign, useless, impertinent, dead matter, 
which every thing must be that does not contri- 
bute in its general and necessary co-<^ration. 
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In a word^ nothing is admissible, which does not 
CQ-<operate. Every co-opej-ating object, action, or 
circumstance, mast appear in its own proper, and 
most available situation, and in no other. 

It appears then, young gentlemen, that in the 
necessary exercise of your profession, you will have 
frequent occasion to recur to your education at 
h^ge : therefore, look to it in time. There is no- 
thing can be attended with more substantial benefit 
to .the young student, than to familiarize himself 
with those models of eloquent composition which 
hi^ profession affords, by endeavouring to investi* 
g^, and to possess himself of all the reasons upon 
whjich these compositions ai'e constructed, and why 
such.^tid sUjCh identical actions, characters, circum- 
stances, modes, degrees, and arrangements, were in- 
troduced in preference to every other. 
', Sy. such studies the mind of the student will in- 
sensibly acquire an habitual greatness and expan- 
siou^ and when it comes to think for itself, and to 
search after materials for its own works, vigour, 
{»:ppriety, and dignity, will be the natural concomi- 
tants of whatever .flows from it. 

.This is the only use that can, or ought to be 
noade of the compositions of those great men who 
have gone before us ; and in this sense ymi cannot 
ll^stow too much attention upon such compositions. 

i NJSQJSSSAAY REQUISITES, AND MODE OF CONSTRUCTINa 

A COMPOSITION. 

QoMJPQSiTioN is the art of arnin^ng figures ' or 
objects,. /SO a$ to adapt th^juv to ai^ pi^rtioular su)>- 

K 
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ject. In compodtion, four requisites are necessary : 
that the story be well told; that it possesses a 
good general form ; that it be so arranged as to be 
capable of receiving a proper effect of light and 
shade ; and that it be susceptible of an agreeable 
disposition of colour. 

The form of a composition is best suggested by 
the subject or design, as the fitness of the adapta- 
tion ought to appear to emanate from the circum- 

ft 

stances themselves : hence the variety of com- 
positions. The point of time being fixed upon, the 
action, the expression, and incidental circumstances 
oblige us often to determine upon a particular 
arrangement, that we may be enabled to place ibhe 
most interesting objects, in the most prominent 
places. Unless our attention be directed to such 
arrangement in the first instance, we shall often 
be obliged to put an emphasis on an insignificant 
object, or throw into repose, an interesting point 
of the action, when we come to consider their rela- 
tion to a good effect of light and shade. To secure 
a good general form in composition, it is necesi$ary 
that it should be as simple as possible. A can* 
fused complicated form may hide the art, but can 
never invite the attention . 

In commencing a composition, it is customary 
to mark the middle of the space, for the purpose 
of arranging those points we consider of most im- 
portance to the subject: dividing the picture for 
the regulation of the masses of light and shade, of 
ascertaining and fixing the horizontal line, &^. 
Thia mode of constructing the composition is oft^en 
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■ suggested from the perspective eifect requiring a 
H length of line, thereby obliging us to place the 
W point of sight at one side of tlie picture : sometimes 

from the group requiring a large space, which a 
diagonal line secures, as in the elevation of the 
H cross by Rubens; or, from the conduct of the light, 
^P as in his picture of the descent from the cross. 
B Cuyp, in adopting this mode of composition in 
H most of his pictures (which are generally sunset 
B or sunrise) places the focus of light at the bottom 
H of the sky, thereby enabling the distant part of the 
H landscape to melt into it by the most natural 

■ means ; while the strongest part of his sky, being 
at the opposite angle, produces the greatest expanse, 
and mixes and harmonizes with the dark side of the 
picture. Thus the eye is carried round the com- 
position, until the two extremes are brought in eon- 
tact, the most promuient with the most retiring. 

In compositions constructed on this principle _ 
(particularly where the landscape occupies a large 
portion) many artists carry the lines of the clouds in 
a contrary direction to counteract the appearance of 
all the lines running to one point. Thus using the 
darks of the clouds to antagonhe, as it is termed, 
may apparently produce a better equipoise, but sa- 
crifices many advantages ; for we observe in many 
of the pictures of Cuyp, Rubens, and Teniers, when 
the figures, landscape, and sky, are all on the same 
side of the composition, that a rich and soft effect 
is produced ; the strong light and dark touches of 
the figures telling with great force against a back- 
ground of houses, trees, &c., which are prevented 
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from being harsh aiid cuttings by mixing their 
edges with the clouds, or dark blue of the sky. 

This doubling of the lines (if I may so express 
it) gives a picture that rich fulness which we often 
perceive in a first sketch ; from its possessing se- 
veral outlines. 

Those who imagine, that, by thus throwing the 
whole composition on one side, a want of union will 
be produced, will be convinced of their error by 
perceiving how small an object restores the balance ; 
since, by its being detached and opposed to the most 
distant part, it receives a ten-fold consequence. 

An object must not only appear to possess those 
properties adapted by nature for its purpose and 
protection, but also those qualities which have been 
found by the experience of the best masters produc- 
tive of beauty : this renders it a source of gratifica- 
tion ; and it is then said to be true to nature and to 
art. As the best practical hints are derived from 
accidental combinations in nature, whose sudden 
changes prevent the possibility of sketching, the 
mind ought to be trained to the most regular, and 
even mechanical mode of arranging the ideas; that 
in an instant we may be able to determine whether 
the effects which we perceive, depend upon a par- 
ticular form, upon particular arrangement of the 
light and shade, or upon the maimer in which the 
hot and cold colours are brought in contact. 

By thus tracing effects to their proper causes, we 
secure the principal points as a sort of short-hand 
notes to guide and assist the memory. 

This practice wiU also open a road o( communica- 
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tion between the eye and the operations of the mind, 
which neither a hasty sketch, nor the most learned 
dissertation, can separately produce. 

At first it may seem more difficult than it really 
is ; but a few trials will convince the student of its 
practicability, especially as the effects that strike him 
to be the most pictorial, are generally the most simple. 



EXPRESSION ILLUSTRATED. 

Fuseli, 

Expression is the vivid image of the passion that 
affects the mind ; its language, and the portrait of 
its situation. It animates the features, attitudes, 
and gestures, which invention selected, and compo- 
sition arranged ; its principles, like theirs, are sim- 
plicity, propriety, and energy. 

It is important to distinguish the materials and 
the spirit of expression. To give this we mustbe 
masters of the forms and of the hues that embody 
it. Without truth of line, no true expression is 
possible; and the passions, whose inward energy 
stamped form on feature, equally reside, fluctuate, 
flash, or lower on it in colour, and give it energy by 
light and shade. 

To make a face speak clearly and with propriety, 
it must not only be well constructed, but have its 
own exclusive character. 

Though the element of the passions be the same 
in all, they neither speak in all with equal energy, 
nor are circumscribed by equal limits. 

Though joy be joy, and anger anger, the joy of 
the sanguine is not that of the phle^gmatic, nor the 



anger of the melancholy, that of the fiery character ; 
and the discriminations established by complexion, 
are equally conspicuous in those of climate, Jiabit, 
education, and rank. 

Perhaps no picture is, in spite of common sense, 
oftener quoted for its expression ,than Alexander 
sick on his bed, with the cup at jtiis lips^ obseryjng 
the calumniated physician. The manner in which 
he is represented is as inconsistent with the story, 
as injurious to the character of the Macedonian hero. 

The Alexander of Le Sueur, has the prying look 
of a spy. He who was capable of that look, would 
no more have ventured on quaffing a single drop of 
the suspected medicine, than on the conquest of the 
Persian empire. If Alexander, when he drank the 
cup, had not the most positive faith in the incor- 
ruptibility of Philippus, he was more than an ideot, 
he was a felon against himself, and a traitor to his 
army, whose safety depended on the success of the 
experiment. His expression ought to have been 
open, and unconcerned confidence, aS that of his 
physician, a contemptuous smile, or curiosity sus- 
pended by indignation, or the indifference of a 
mind conscious of innocence, and fully relying on 
its being known to his friend. Le Sueur, instead 
of these, has given him little more than a stupid 
stare, and vulgar form. 



EXPRESSION EXPLAINED. 

JRiehardsofu 



Whatever the general character of the story is, 
the picture mujst discover it throughout, whether it 
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be joyous, melancholy, grave, or terrible, Ev«py 
figure and animal must be affected in the picture, as 
one should suppose they would, or ought to be. 
And all the expressions of the several passions, and 
sentiments, must be made with regard to the cha- 
raeters of the persons moved by them. 

In portraits it must be seen whether the person is 
grave, gay, a man of business or »wit, plain, genteel, 
&c. Each character must have an attitude, and 
dress ; the ornaments and back ground proper to it : 
every part of the portrait, and all about it, must be 
expressive of the man, and have a resemblance as 
well as the features of the face. If the person has 
any peculiarities as to the set or motion of the head, 
eyes, or mouth, (supposing it be not unbecoming) 
these must be taken notice of, and strongly pro- 
nounced. They are a sort of moving features, and 
are as much a part of the man, as the fixed ones, 
nay, sometimes they raise a low subject, and con- 
tribute more to a surprising likeness than any 
thing else. 

Vandyke, in a picture I have of his, has given a 
brisk touch upon the under lip, which makes the 
form, and set of the mouth very particular, and 
doubtless was an air, which Don Diego De Gusman 
(whose portrait it is) was accustomed to give him- 
self,- which an inferior painter would not have ob- 
served, or not have dared to have pronounced, at 
least so strongly ; but this, as it gives a marvellous 
spirit, and smartness, undoubtedly gave a pro- 
portionable resemblance. 

If there be any thing particular in the histotY ^^ 
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the person which is proper to be expressed, as it is 
still a further description of him, it is a great im- 
provement to the portrait, to them that know the 
circumstance. 

Robes, or other marks of dignity, or of a profes* 
sion, employment, or amusement, a book, a ship, a 
favourite dog, or the like, are historical expressions 
common in portraits, which must be mentioned on 
this oa*asion, and to say more of them, is not neces- 
sary. There are several kinds of artificial expres- 
sions indulged to painters, and practised by them, 
because of the disadvantage of their art in that par- 
ticular, in comparison of words. 

But there is no better school than nature for 
expression : a painter, therefore should, on all occa- 
sions, observe how men look, and act, when pleased, 
grieved or angry. 



DESIGNING EXPLAINED. 

Riohardtan, 

By this term is sometimes understood the expres- 
sing our thoughts upon paper, or whatever other 
flat superficies ; and by resemblances formed by a 
pen, crayon, chalky or the like. But more com- 
monly, the giving the just form and dimension of 
visible objects, according as they appear to the eye ; 
if they are pretended to be described in their 
natural dimensions, if not, but bigger, or lesser, 
then drawing or designing signifies only the giving 
those things their true form, which implies an exact 
proportionable magnifying or diminishing in every 
part alike. And this comprehends, also, the giving 
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the trae shapes, places, and even degrees of lights, 
shadows, and reflections ; because, if they are not 
right, if the thing has not its due force or relief, 
the true form of what is pretended to be drawn, 
cannot be given. These shew the outline all 
around, and in every part, as well as where the 
object is terminated on its background. 

In a composition of several figures, or whatever 
other bodies, if the perspective is not just, the 
drawing of the composition is false. This, there- 
fore, is also implied by this term. That the pers- 
pective must be observed in the drawing of a single 
figure cannot be doubted. 

I know drawing is not commonly understood to 
comprehend the clair-obscure, relief, and perspec- 
tive ; but it does not follow, however, that what I 
advance is not right. But, if the outlines are only 
marked, this also is drawing, it is giving the true 
form of whatever is pretended to, that is, the out- 
line, the drawing in the latter, and most common 
sense ; besides that, it must be just, must be pro- 
nounced boldly, clearly, and without ambiguity: 
consequently, neither the outlines, nor the forms of 
the lights and shadows, must b e confused and 
uncertain, or woolly (as painters call it) upon pre- 
tence of softness ; nor on the other hand, may they 
be sharp, hard, or dry ; for either of these are 
extremes ; nature lies between them. 

As there are not two men in the world, who, at 
this instant, or at any other time, have exactly the 
same set of ideas ; nor any one man, that has the 
same set twice, or this moment as he had the last : 
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SO neither are there two men, nor two faoes, no, nor 
two eyes, foreheads, noses, or any other features ; 
nay farther, there are not two leaves, though of the 
same species, perfectly alike. A designer, there- 
fore, must consider when he draws after nature, that 
his business is to describe that very form, as dis- 
tinguished from every other form in the .universe. 

In order to follow nature exactly, a man must be 
well acquainted with nature, and have a reasonable 
knowledge of geometry, proportion, anatomy, oste- 
ology, and perspective. I will add to these, an 
acquaintance with the works of the best painters 
and sculptors, ancient and modern ; for it is a cer- 
tain miaxim, " no man sees what things are, that 
knows not what they ought to be." That this 
maxim is true, will appear by an academy figure 
drawn by one ignorant in the structure, and knit- 
ting of the bones, and anatomy, compared with 
another who understands these thoroughly ; or by 
comparing a portrait of the same person, drawn by 
one unacquainted with the works of the best 
masters, and another of the hand of one, to wfaoQi 
those excellent works are no strangers ; both see the 
same life, but with different eyes. 

When a painter intends to make a history, (for 
example), the way commonly is to design the thing 
in his mind, to consider what figures to bring in, 
and what they are to think, say, or do ; and then to 
sketch upon the paper this idea of his ; and not only 
the invention, but composition of his intended 
picture; this he may alter upon the same paper, 
or by making otlier i^ketches till he is pretty well 
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determined as to that, and this is that first sense in 
which I said that the term designing was to be 
understood. 

In the next place, his business is to consult the 
life, and to make drawings of particular figures, or 
parts of figures, or of what else he intends to bring 
into his work, as he finds necessary, till he has 
brought his picture to some perfection on paper, 
either in these loose studies, or in one entire draw- 
ing, which has been frequently done, and sometimes 
finished very highly by them, either that their dis- 
ciples might be able from them to make a greater 
progress in the grand work, and so leave the less 
for the master to do ; or, because they made advan- 
tage of such drawings from the person who em- 
ployed them, or some other ; and perhaps some- 
times for their own pleasure. 

The vast pleasure I take in these subjects, has 
carried me perhaps to far. I will only add, that the 
first sketches not being intended to express more 
than the general ideas ; any incorrectness in the 
figures, or perspective, or the like, are not to be 
esteemed as faults, exactness was not in the idea ; 
the sketch, notwithstanding such seeming faults, 
may shew a noble thought, and be executed with a 
vast spirit, which was all pretended to, and which 
being performed, it may be said to be well drawn , 
although incorrect as to the other matters. But 
when correction is pretended to, (and this is always 
the case of a finished drawing or picture), then 
to have any defect in drawing, in this sense of the 
term, is ?i fault. 
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HANDLING £XPLAIN£D. 

Richardton* 

By this term is understood the manner in which the 
colours are left by the pencil upon the picture ; as 
the manner of using the pen, chalk, or pencil in draw- 
ing, is the handling of that drawing. This, con- 
sidered in itself abstractedly, is only a piece of 
mechanism, and is well, or ill, as it is performed 
with a curious, expert, or heavy, clumsy hand: 
and that whether it is smooth or rough, or how- 
ever it is done; for all the manners of working 
the pencil may be well or ill of their kind, and a fine 
light hand is seen as much in a rough, as in a smooth 
manner. I confess I love to see a freedom and 
delicacy of hand in painting; as in any other 
piece of work, it has its merit. 

Though to say a picture is justly imagined, well 
disposed, truly drawn, is great, has grace, or the 
other good qualities of a picture, and withal that it 
is finely handled ; is, as if one should say, a man is 
virtuous, wise, good natured, valiant, or the like, and 
is also handsome. But the handling may be such, 
as to be not only good, abstractedly considered, 
but as being proper, and adding a real advantage to 
the picture ; and then to say a picture has such and 
such good properties, and i^ also well handled (in 
that sense) is, as to say a man is wise, virtuous, and 
the like, and is also handsome, and perfectly well 
bred. Generally, if the character of a picture is 
greatness, terrible, or savage ; as battles, robberies, 
witchcrafts, apparitions, or even the portraits of men 
of such characters, there ought to be employed a 
rough, bold, pencil ; and contrarily, if the character 
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is grace, beauty, love, innocence, &c., a softer pencil ; 
or more finishing is proper. 

It is no objection against a sketch, if it be left 
unfinished, and with bold, rough, touches, though 
it be little, and to be seen near, and whatsoever its 
character be ; for thus it answers its end, and the 
painter after that would be imprudent to spend 
more time upon it. But generally small pictures 
should be well wrought. 

Jewels, gold, silver, and whatever has smart 
brightness, require bold, rough touches in the heigh- 
tenings. The pencil should be left pretty much in 
linen, silks, and whatsoever has a glossiness. All 
large pictures, and whatsoever is seen at a great 
distance, should be rough ; for besides that, it would 
be loss of time to a pamter to finish such things 
highly, since distance would hide all that pains ; 
those bold roughnesses give the work a greater 
force, and keep the tints distinct. The more remote 
any thing is supposed to be, the less finishing it 
ought to have. I have seen the fringe of a curtain 
in the back ground of a picture, which, perhaps, 
was half a day painting, but might have been better 
done in a minute. 

There is often a spirit and beauty in a quick, or 
perhaps an accidental management of the chalk, 
pen, pencil, or brush in drawing or painting, which 
it is impossible to preserve if it be more finished ; 
at least, it is great odds but it will be lost ; it is 
better, therefore, to incur the censure of the injudi- 
cious, than to hazard the losing such advantages to 
the picture. Apelles, comparing himself with the 
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Protogenes, said, perhaps he is equal, if not supe- 
rior to me in some things, but I am sure I excel 
him in this ; I know when to have done. 

Flesh in pictures to be seen at a commodious dis- 
tance, and especially portraits, should, generally 
speaking, be well wrought up, and then touched 
upon every where in the principal lights and sha- 
dows, and to pronounce the features ; and this more 
or less, according to the sex, age, or character of the 
person, avoiding narrow, or long continued strokes, 
as in the eye-lids, mouth, &c., and too many sharp 
ones ; this being done by a light hand judiciolisly, 
gives a spirit, and retains the softness of flesh. In 
short, the painter should consider what manner of 
handling will best conduce to the end he proposes, 
the imitation of nature, or the expressing those 
raised ideas he has conceived of possible perfection 
in nature, and that he ought to turn his pencil to, 
always remembering, that what is soonest done is 
best, if it is equally good upon all other accounts. 

There are two mistakes very common; one is, 
because a great many good pictures are very rough 
painted, people fancy it is a good picture that is so. 
There is bold painting, but there is also impudent 
painting. Others, on the contrary, judge of a pic- 
ture, not by their eyes, but by their fingers' ends, 
they feel it to be good. Those appear to know 
little of the true beauties of the art, that thus fix 
upon the least considerable circumstances of it, as if 
it were aU, or the principal thing to be considered: 

The cartoons, as they are pr6perly no other 
than coloured drawings, are handled accordingly. 
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and extremely well. The flesh is generally pretty 
much finished, and then finely touched upon. 
There is much hatching with the point of a large 
pencil upon a prepared ground. The hair is made 
with such a pencil for the most part. 



STYLE EXPLAINED. 

Sir Joshua ReynoUk. 

Style in painting, is the same as in writing, a 
power over materials, whether words or colours, 
by which conceptions or sentiments are conveyed. 
In this, the best works of Ludovico Carracchi ap- 
pear to me to approach nearest perfection. 

These works of Carracchi, however, are not often 
found out of Bologna. A firm and determined 
outline is one of the characteristics in the grand 
style of painting; and let me add, that he who 
possesses the knowledge of the exact form that 
every part of nature ought to have, will be fond of 
expressing that knowledge with correctness and 
precision in all his works. I should be sorry, there- 
fore to countenance a careless or indetermined 
manner of painting, for though the painter is to 
overlook the accidental discriminations of nature, 
he is to pronounce distinctly and with precision the 
general forms of things. 



THE BEST MASTERS RECOMMENDED IN IMITATION. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

By imitation, I do not mean imitation in its largest 
sense, but simply the following of other masters, 
and the advantage to be drawn from the study of 
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their works. Those who have undertaken to write 
on our art, and have represented it as a kind of 
inspiration, as a gift bestowed upon peculiar £e(Vou- 
rites at their birth, seem to ensure a much more 
favourable disposition from thehr readers, and hove 
a much more captivating and Uberal air, Ihan he 
who attempts to examine, coldly, whether there are 
any means by which this art may be acquired ; how 
the mind may be strengthened and expanded, and 
what guides will shew the way to eminence. . 

It is very natural for those who are unacquainted 
with the cause of any thing extraordinary, to be 
astonished at the effect, and to consider it as a kind 
of magic. They who never have observed the gra- 
dation by which art is acquired ; who see only whait 
is the full result of long labour and application of an 
infinite number and infinite variety of acts, are apt 
to conclude from their entire inability to do the saH^ 
at once, that it is not only inaccessible to themselves, 
but can be done by those only, who have som6 gift 
of the nature of inspiration bestowed upon them. 

The travellers into the East tell us, that when 
the ignorant inhabitants of those countries are asked 
concerning the ruins of stately edifices yet remain- 
ing among them, the melancholy monuments of 
their former grandeur, and long lost science, they 
always answer, that they were built by magicians. 

The untaught mind finds a vast gulph between 
its own powers, and those works of complicated 
art, which it is utterly unable to fathom ; and it 
supposes that such a void can be passed only by. 
supernatural powers. As for artists themselves, it 
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is by no means their interest to undeceive such 
judges, however conscious they may be of the very 
natural means by which their extraordinary powers 
were acquired; though our art being intrinsically 
imitative, rejects this idea of inspiration, more per- 
haps than any other. But to bring us entirely to 
reason and sobriety, let it be observed, that a painter 
must not only be of necessity an imitator of the 
works of nature, which alone is sufficient to dispel 
this phantom of inspiration, but he must be as 
necessarily an imitator of the works of other paint- 
ers : this appears more humiliating, but is equally 
true, and no man can be an artist, whatever he may 
suppose, upon any other terms. I am persuaded 
that, by imitation only, variety, or even originality 
of invention is produced. I will go further, even 
genius a least, what generally is so called, is the 
diild of imitation. 

. It is in vain for painters or poets to endeavour to 
invent without materials, on which the mind may 
work, and from which invention must originate. 
Whilst I recommend studying the art from artists, 
I cannot be supposed to mean, that nature is to be 
neglected : I take this study in aid, and not in 
exclusion of the other. Nature is, and must be the 
fountain which alone is inexhaustible, and from 
which all excellencies must originally flow. 

Study, therefore, nature attentively, but always 
with the great masters in your company, in the 
order, in the manner, and on the principles, on 
which they studied ; consider them as models which 

L. 
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you are to imitate, and at the same time as rivals, 
with whom you are to contend. 



CAUTION AGAINST BECOMING A MANNERIST. 

Shee. 

Manner, is perhaps, in painting, more fatal and 
offensive than in any other art, and is more 
cautiously to be avoided. It often seduces inexpe- 
rience, and always satisfies vanity. It bears an 
appearance of facility, which captivates those who 
find the management of the pencil difficult, and 
it carries an air of power which flatters the feeble- 
ness of those, who have more dexterity than 
strength. He who falls into manner, has got a 
receipt for making pictures, which even if his taste 
should reform, his indolence will not readily resign, 
since it affords a mechanical substitute for skill, 
which saves at once, the toil of imitation, and super- 
sedes the necessity of thought. What the man- 
nerist can do, he always does with ease, and he is 
willing to suppose well done. He deceives himself, 
therefore, more than he deceives others. 



TONE EXPLAINED. 

Tone sometimes applies to colour ; at others, to the 
depth or degree of shade, in which the picture is 
painted. Of some pictures we say they have a grey 
tone ; of others, a ccdd, warm, mellow, or silvery 
tone. The rich and mellow tones in which some of 
the Flemish pictures are painted, often proceeds 
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from the ground, which was prepared with some 
rich and warm colour, which in many parts, the 
painters scarcely covered ; so that the whole picture 
partook of the rich colour on which it was painted. 



MASSES EXPLAINED. 

Dagley. 

Ma3S£$, are breadths either of light or shade, and 
in the construction of the picture, will sometimes 
appear a$ light upon a dark ground, or as dark 
upon a light ground. As these masses of light and 
shade, appear broad and few, or divided into many, 
the structure of the picture will be grand and 
elevated, or confused and scattered. In preserving 
the grand or leading mass of light, there should be 
always great care, whenever that is broken, all is out 
of harmony, the darks will not be sufficient to make 
it clear, and it is better to leave it unfinished and 
bare, than to mark its surface too distinctly. 



RELIEF EXPLAINED. 

Dagley. 

Relief, by means of light and shade, shews us 
distinctly the substance and form of things. In 
landscape, a broad and general light is thrown upon 
objects, and the refl^ection^ on every side, illumine 
the darkest paprts, making every form visible and 
distinict, This^ is relief. Relief is also obtained by 
opposition of colour, and striking contrasts, where 
a dark mass of foliage opposes a clear and bright 
sky. But in imitating this strength of opposition, 
the young practitioner must be careful to avoid 

L 2 
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harshness, for the most violent contrast in appear- 
ance will be found in the works of the masters, to be 
blended and softened at the extremities of the dark- 
est parts against the light of the sky. 



GLAZING EXPLAINED. 

Pinnock. 



Glazing is any transparent colour mixed up thinly 
with the vehicles of drying oil and mastick varnish, 
which may be laid over any part of the painting ; 
when it is dry, this will take off its' opacity and 
dryness, and add richness, depth, and brilliancy 
to the work. 



SCUMBLING EXPLAINED. 

Pinnode, 



Scumbling is when the opaque colours are used 
thinly, in the manner of the transparent. 

BEST MEANS OF PRODUCING EFFECT IN DRAWING. 

GUpin. 

Mere light and shade propose only the simple 
illumination of objects. Effect, by balancing large 
masses of each, gives the whole a greater force. 
Now, though in the exhibitions of nature, we com- 
monly find only the simple illumination of objects ; 
yet as we often do meet with grand effects also, we 
have sufficient authority to use them, for under 
these circumstances we see nature in her best attire, 
in which it is our business to describe her. As to 
giving rules for the production of effect, the sub- 
ject admits only the most general. There must be 
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strong opposition of light and shade, in which the 
sky, as well as the landscape must combine. But 
in what way this opposition must be varied, where 
the full tone of shade must prevail — where the 
full effusion of light— or where the various degrees 
of each, depends entirely on the circumstance of 
the composition. All you can do, is to examine 
your drawing (yet in its naked outline) with care, 
and endeavour to find out where the force of the 
light will have the best effect But this depends 
more on taste than on rule. 

I may further add, that the production of an 
effect is particularly necessary in drawing. 

In painting, colour in some degree makes up the 
deficiency : but in simple clair-obscure, there is no 
succedaneum. Its force depends on effect; the 
virtue of which is such, that it will give a value, 
even to a barren subject. Like striking the chords 
of a musical instrument, it will produce harmony, 
without any richness of composition. 



EFFECT OF SKY-.VANDERVELDT»S PRACTICE. 

Gilpin. 

Nobody was better acquainted with the effects of 
sky, than the younger Vanderveldt. Not many 
years ago, an old Thames Waterman was alive, who 
remembered him well, and had often carried him 
out in his boat, both up and down the river, to 
study the appearance of the sky. 

The old man used to say, they went out in all 
kinds of weather, fair and foul, and Mr. Vander- 
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veldt took with him large sheets of blue paper, 
which he would mark all over with black and white. 
The artist easily sees the intention of this pro- 
cess. These expeditions Vanderveldt called, in his 
Dutch manner of speaking, " going a skoying." 

THE EFFECT OP A PICTURE INDEBTED TO THE BACK 

GROUND, 
ANECDOTE OF RUBENS. 

Sir J, iReffniMt's du Fresnoif* 

By a story told of Rubens, we have his authority 
for asserting, that to the effect of the picture, the 
back ground is of the greatest consequence. 

Rubens being desired to take under his instruc- 
tion a young painter, the person who recommended 
him, in order to induce Rubens the more readily to 
take him, said, that he was already somewhat ad- 
vanced in the art, and that he would be of imme- 
diate assistance in his back grounds. Rubens 
smiled at his simplicity, and told him that if the 
youth was capable of painting his back grounds, he 
stood in no need of his instructions, that the regu- 
lation and management of them required the most 
comprehensive knowledge of the art. 

This, painters know to be no exaggerated account 
of a back ground, being fully apprised how much 
the effect of the picture depends upon it. It must 
be in union with the figure, so as not to have the 
appearance of being inlaid, like Holbein's portraits, 
which are often on a bright green or blue ground. 
To prevent this effect, the ground must partake of 
the colour of the figure, or as expressed in a subse- 
quent line, receive all the treasures of the palette. 
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The back ground regulates likewise where and in 
what part the figure is to be relieved. When the 
form is beautiful, it is to be seen distinctly ; when 
on the contrarj', it is uncouth, or too angular, it 
may be lost in the ground. Sometimes a light is 
introduced in order to join and extend the light on 
the figure, and the dark side of the figure is lost in 
a still darker back ground ; for the fewer the out- 
lines are, which cut against the ground, the richer 
will be the effect, as the contrary produces what is 
called the dry manner. 



CONVERSATION AND STUDY NECESSARY TO ACQUIRE 

TASTE. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Every man whose business is description, ought to 
be tolerably conversant with the poets, in some lan- 
guage or other, that he may imbibe a poetical spirit, 
and enlarge his stock of ideas. He ought to acquire 
a habit of comparing and digesting his notions. He 
ought not to be wholly unacquainted with that part 
of philosophy which gives an insight into human 
nature, and relates the manners, characters, passions, 
and affections. He ought to know something con- 
cerning the mind, as well as a great deal concerning 
the body of man. For this purpose it is not neces- 
sary that he should go into such a compass of read- 
ing as must, by distracting his attention, disqualify 
him for .the practical part of his profession. 

Reading, if it can be made the favorite recreation 
of his leisure hours, will improve and enlarge 
his mind, without retarding his actual industry. 
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What such partial and desultory reading cannot 
afford, may be supplied by the conversation of 
learned and ingenious men, which is the best of all 
substitutes for those who have not the means or 
opportunities of deep study. 

There are many such men in this age, and they 
will be pleased in communicating their ideas to indi- 
viduals, when they see them curious and docile^ if 
they are treateil with that respect and deference 
which is justly their due. Into such society young 
artists, if they make it their point of ambition^ will 
by. degrees be admitted. There, without formal 
teaching, they will insensibly come to feel and 
reason like those they live with, and find a rational 
and systematic taste, imperceptibly formed in their 
minds which they well know how to reduce to a 
standard, by applying general tnith to their own 
purposes, better perhaps than those to whom they 
owed the original sentiment. 

Of these studies and this conversation, the desire 
and legitimate offspring is a power of distinguishing 
right from wrong ; which power applied to works 
of art, is denominated taste. 



QUALIFICATIONS TO ACQUIRE ORACE. 

Richardson-: . 

There is some degree of merit in a picture where 
nature is exactly copied, though in a low subject, 
such as country wakes, flowers, landscapes, &c„ or 
more in proportion as the subject rises, or the end 
of the picture is this exact representation. 



I 



Herein the Dutch and Flemisli masters have been 
equal to the Italians, if not superior to them in 
general. What gives the Italians and their masters 
(the ancients) the preference is, that they have not 
servilely follo\ved common nature, but raised and 
improved, or at least, have always made the best 
choice of it. This gives a dignity to a low subject, 
and is the reason of the esteem we have for the 
landscapes of Salvator Rosa, Claude Lorraine, and 
the Poussins ; and this, when the subject itself is 
noble, is the perfection of painting. 

Common nature is no more fit for a picture, than 
plain narration is for a poem ; a painter must raise 
his ideas beyond what he sees, and form a model of 
perfection in his own mind, which is not to be 
found in reality, but yet such a one as is probable 
and rational. Particularly with respect to mankind 
he must, as it were, raise the whose species, and 
give them all imaginable beauty and grace, dignity 
and perfection. Every several character, whether it 
be good or bad, amiable or detestable, must be 
stronger and more perfect. 

At court, and elsewhere among people of condi- 
tion, one sees another sort of beings than in the 
country, or the remote and inferior parts of the 
town, and amongst these there are some few that 
plainly distinguish themselves by their noble and 
graceful airs, and maimer of acting. There is an 
easy gradation in all nature ; the most stupid of 
animals are little more than vegetables ; the most 
sagacious and cimning are hardly inferior to the 
lowest order of men, as the wisest and most virtuous 
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of these, are little below the angels. One may con- 
ceive an order superior to what can any where be 
found in our globe ; a kind of new world may be 
formed in the imagination, xx)nsisting, as this, of 
people of all degrees, and characters, only heightened 
and improved ; a beautiful, genteel woman, must 
have her defects overlooked, and what is wanting 
to complete her character supplied ; a brave man, 
and one honestly and wisely pursuing his own 
interest, in conjunction with that of his country, 
must be imagined more brave, more wise, more 
exactly and inflexibly honest than any we know or 
can hope to see; a villain must be conceived to 
have something more diabolical than is to be found 
even amongst us ; a gentleman must be more so, and 
a peasant have more of the gentleman, and so of the 
rest. With such as these a painter must people his 
pictures. A painter ought to have a sweet and 
happy turn of mind, that great and lovely ideas, 
may have a reception there. These contribute to 
his happiness, few other professions have this advan- 
tage ; lawyers, physicians, and divines are forced to 
admit a great many ideaSj which, though custom 
may render tolerable, can never be agreeable ; and 
moreover have to do with people too often when 
they are out of humour. But as a painter is to 
have bis head filled with the noblest thoughts of 
the deity, the bravest actions of mankind in all 
ages, the finest and most exalted ideas of human 
nature and to observe all the beauties of the creation, 
this will contribute exceedingly to produce this 
happy state of mind which is so necessary to him. 
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There is one particular which I will remark be- 
cause I believe it is not commonly taken notice of ; 
and this is the vast advantage the sight has above 
the seises with respect to pleasure. Those receive 
it, but it is 1^ starts and flashes, with long insipid 
intervals, and frequently worse ; but the pleasures of 
the eye, are like those of heaven, perpetual and with- 
out satiety, and if offensive objects appear we can 
reject them in an instant. It is true, other men 
may see as well as a painter, but not with such eyes ; 
a man is taught to see, as well as to dance, and the 
beauties of nature open themselves to our sight by 
little and little, after a long practice in the art of 
seeing. 

To conclude : — ^by having the mind filled with 
great and beautiful sentiments — by conversing with 
the works of the best masters — by studying nature 
with this view, to raise and improve it ; and by 
being what others should be made to appear in pic- 
ture, a painter will not only attain to grace and great- 
ness in his works, but will really see more of it in 
nature than another can ; nay he will even discover 
those properties where otherwise he would have 
only seen deformity and poverty. 

PROPER ACCEPTATION OF THE TERM BEAUTY. 

• Opie. 

1 WILL not undertake the perilous task of defining 
the word beauty ; but I have no hesitation in as- 
serting that, when beauty is said to be the proper 
end of art, it must not be understood as confining 
the choice to one set of object;^ or as breaking down 
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the boundaries and destroying the natural classes, 
orders, and divisions of things, (which cannot be 
too carefully kept entire and distinct ;) but as mean- 
ing the perfection of each subject in its kind in 
regard to form, colour, and all its other associated 
and consistent attributes. 

In this qualified, and I will venture to say pro- 
per acceptation of the word in regard to ai't, it may 
be applied to nearly all things most excellent in 
their different ways. Thus we have various modes 
of beauty in the statues of the Venus, the Juno, 
the Niobe, the Antinous, and the Apollo ; and thus 
we may speak without exciting a confusion of ideas, 
of a beautiful peasant as well as a beautiful princess ; 
of a beautiful child, or a beautiful old man ; of h 
beautiful cottage, a beautiful church, a' beautiful 
palace, or even of a beautiful ruin. 



BEAUTY DEFINED IN PAINTING. 

Barry, 

Beauty and perfection are but different names for 
the same thing, and consequently the most beautiful 
form of body must be that, which in all its quali- 
ties, most perfectly corresponds with the idea we 
have of its species, of whatever kind, sex, or age. 
The whole and every part of the male form, gene- 
rally taken, indicates an aptness and propensity to 
action, vigorous exertion, and power. 

In the female form, the appearance is very dif- 
ferent, it gives the idea of something rather passive 
than active, and seems created not so much for the 
purposes of laborious utility, as for the exercise of 
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all the softer, milder qualities. How admirably 
does this gentleness of frame correspond with the 
mild and tender pursuits for which female nature 
was intended in those numberless little affectionate 
attentions, maternal weaknesses, and condescensions, 
so necessary for the fostering and rearing up of the 
infant offspring ; and, secondly, as a grateful haven 
of repose and serenity to the male, after those labo- 
rious and often vexatious exertions which the un- 
avoidable collision of his vigorous faculties and situa- 
tion in society, indispensibly requires of him. 

Hence it appears that this superior tenderness, and 
soft affecting sensibility, which are the source and 
true origin of all those easy, delicate, elegant tran- 
sitions we distinguish by the epithet graceful, and 
which seat beauty, as it were, on its proper throne 
in female nature, are only the legible, agreeable, 
exteriors of necessary utility. This general cha- 
racteristic discrimination is touched in a masterly 
manner by our great Poet — 

" For contemplation he, and valour formed, 

" For softness she, and sweet attractive grace, 

** More fair, more winning soft, more amiably mild.** 



OBSERVATIONS ON RELIGION AS CONNECTED WITH 

THE ARTS. 
* Barry. 

Some kinds of religion appear to be the grave of 
arts, of genius, of sensibility, and of all the finer 
and spiritual parts of the human faculties: other 
religions have been the nurse and mother of them. 
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They have embraced all the arts, poetry, painting, 
music, architecture, and every effort of ingenuity 
was employed in giving a force and furtherance to 
their views. 

These arts improved and grew perfect by this 
continued exertion ; and the histories of past ages, 
and our experience of the common feelings of hu- 
man nature, gives sufficient testimony of the im- 
portance of this perfection of the arts to the cha- 
raicter of a nation, by the admiration and glory that 
has ever followed it. 

Let no one tell me, that these are dangerous to 
weak minds, that they are liable to be employed to 
bad and vicious purposes ; it is a foolish objection, 
and holds equally against every thing that man can 
lay his hands upon ; there is no art that ought to be 
judged from its perversions ; we are not to deprive 
ourselves of the benefits of alphabetic writing, be* 
cause Bolingbrooke, Voltaire and numbers of others, 
have made a pernicious use of it. 

The demands of religion alone afforded the artists 
of Greece and Italy a great and sufficient opportu- 
nity of improving art, up to such a state of perfec- 
tion, elegance, and utility, that it came at last to be 
sought for by people of condition and knowledge, 
merely on account of this elegance and perfection, 
and independent of all religious considerations. So 
that, although the art in its state of maturity and 
perfection had charms sufficient to recommend itself, 
yet it ought to be always remembered that tiiis 
perfection and maturity arose entirely from the reli- 
gious necessity there was in those countries for it ; 
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and, indeed, when every thing is duly considered, 
it could hardly arise from any thing else. 

I shall leave it to others to insist on the import- 
ance of these arts to the glory of a nation, their 
utility to religion, to morality, and to the polishing 
of social life. 

I shall only glance at their negative advantages, 
in offering us a variety of inoffensive pleasing 
amusements, upon which a part of the luxuries 
and superfluities of a great nation might be em- 
ployed with less ruin to the public virtue, than 
in the gratification of those passions and appetites 
which disgrace humanity, and of which we have 
but too many shocking examples. 

Turnbul says, " Wealth in a state, is a nuissance, 
a poisonous source of vileness and wickedness, if it 
is not employed by public spirit, and good taste in 
promoting virtue, ingenuity, industr}% and all the 
sciences and arts which employ men's noblest pow- 
ers and faculties, and raise human society to its 
most amiable, glorious estate." 



REFLECTIONS ON THE VALUE OF TIME. 

Dryden*$ du Fretnojf, 

Labour always appears difficult before it is tried. 
The passages by sea, and the knowledge of the 
stars, have been thought impossible, which, not- 
withstanding, have been found and compassed, and 
that with ease by those who endeavoured after them. 
" It is a shameful thing, (says Cicero) to be weary 
of enquiry, when what we search is excellent." 
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That which causes us to lose most of our time, is 
the repugnance which we naturally have to labour, 
and the ignorance, the malice, or the negligence of 
our masters. 

We waste much of our time in walking and talk- 
ing, to no manner of purpose; in making and re- 
ceiving idle visits, in play, and other pleasures 
which we indulge, without reckoning those hours 
which we lose in the too great care of our bodies ; 
and in sleep, which we often lengthen out, till the 
day is far advanced ; and thus we pass that life, 
which we reckon to be short, because we count by 
the years which we have lived, rather than by those 
which we have employed in study. Let us, there- 
fore, put our hands to the work, without being dis- 
couraged by the length of time, which is requisite 
for our studies, but let us seriously contrive how to 
proceed with the best order, and to follow a ready, 
diligent, and well understood method. 

While you meditate on these truths, and observe 
tliem diligently, by making necessary reflections on 
them; let the labour of the hand accompany the 
study of the brain ; let the former second and sup- 
port the latter ; yet without blunting the sharpness 
of your genius, and abating of its vigour by too 
much assiduity. The morning is the best and most 
proper part of the day for your business ; employ it 
therefore in the study and exercise of those things 
which require the greatest pains and applicatioii. 

Let no day pass over you without doing some- 
thing. Wine and goi^ cheer, are no great friends 
to study : they serve only to recreate the mind. 
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"when it is oppressed and spent witli labour ; then 
indeed, it is proper to renew your vigour by the 
conversation of your friends. 

Let not the covetous design of growing rich, 
inddce you to ruin your reputation ; but rather 
satisfy yourself with a moderate fortune : and let 
your thoughts be wholly taken up with acquiring 
to yourself a glorious name, which can never perish 
but with the world, and make that the recompence 
of your worthy labours. 

Remember ; that our strength fails us in our old 
age, wlien we begin to know somewliat ; age op- 
presses us by the same degrees that it instructs us ; 
and permits not that our mortal members, which 
are frozen with our years, should retain the vigour 
and spirit of youth. 

Take courage, therefore, oh ye noble youths ! 
who are bom under the influence of a happy pla- 
net, and warmed with a celestial fire, which at- 
tracts yon to the love of science ! 

Exercise while you are young, your whole forces, 
and employ them with delight in your profession. 
Exerci.se them, I say, while your boiling youth 
supplies you with strength, and furnishes you with 
quickness, and with vigour ; while your mind, yet 
pure, and void of error, has not taken any ill habi- 
tude to vice ; while yet your spirits are inflamed 
with the thirst of knowledge, and your mind is 
filled with the first species of things which present 
themselves to a young imagination, which it gives 
in keeping to your memory, and which your 
memory retains for length of time, by reason of 
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the moi^Hre wherewith at that age, the hoAa 
abounds. 

POWERS AND ENDOWMENTS OF MAN. 

Barry. 

Of all the creatures within the sphere of our in- 
spection, man alone appears to be endowed with 
the powers of contemplating many of the great de- 
signations, the extensive and various uses, depen- 
dencies, and relations, in the creation that surrounds 
him : hence he is impressed with that just sense of 
beauty, of wisdom, order, and goodness, which not 
only form the foundation of religion and virtue, but 
of all his intellectual satisfaction and happiness. 

With these powers for contemplation, the passion 
for imitation is also congenial to his mind, and ex- 
hibits one of the most peculiar, and most glorious 
characteristics of the exalted nature of this substi- 
tute of Providence upon earth, as the governing 
animal. The rude beginnings of the arts of design 
are traceable amongst the most savag^e people ; the 
growth and progress of them are co-extended with 
the general improvement of the human faculties; 
and the greatest and wisest nations of the world 
have ever considered these arts, particularly/ painU 
ingy when taken in its full and comprehensive sense, 
as one of the most accomplished ornaments of po- 
lished society. 

PRIDE THE ENEMY OF INSTRUCTION. 

Drydetk^M dm Fmrnty, 

Profit yourselves by the counsels erf the knowing, 
and do not arrogantly disdain to learf^ the opimcm 
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of every man concerning your work. All men are 
blind as to their own productions, and no man is 
capable of judging in his own cause. 

Suffer not yourselves to be carried away by the 
opinions of the vulgar, who often speak without 
knowledge; neither give up yourselves altogether 
to them, and abandon wholly your own genius, so as 
lightly to change that which you have made ; for he 
who has a windy head^ and flatters himself with the 
empty hope of deserving the praise of the common 
people (whose opinions are inconsiderate and change- 
able) does but injure himself and pleases no man. 

ADVANTAGES OF PUBLIC SEMINARIES. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds* 

Every seminary of learning may be said to be sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of floating knowledge, 
where every mind may imbibe somewhat congenial 
to its own original conceptions. 

Knowledge thus obtained, has always something 
more popular and useful than that which is forced 
upon the mind by private precepts or solitary medi- 
tation. Besides, it is generally found, that a youth 
more easily receives instruction from the compa- 
nions of his studies, whose minds are nearly on a 
level with his own ; than from those who are much 
his superiors ; and it is from his equals only, that he 
catches the fire of emulation. 

ADVICE TO YOUTH IN PUBLIC SEMINARIES. 

Barry, 

You, young gentlemen, who possess a noble ambi- 
tion, and feel yourselves heartily actuated by a love 

M2 
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for perfection, will, I hope, look with a becoming 
contempt and scorn, on the lazy wretchedness of 
those, who descend to the mean subterfuges of en- 
deavouring to appear what they are not : you will 
proceed after quite a different manner, and gene- 
rously relinquish whatever would obstruct the con- 
tinued and necessary prosecution of your studies to 
the end. By thus devoting your whole lives to one 
uninterrupted pursuit after improvement, both in 
the theory and practice of your profession, you will 
in the end do honor to yourselves, and assist in ac- 
quiring for your country that superior reputation, 
which it has long since possessed in every art and 
profession. 

It is only by thus keeping perfection steadily in 
view, and endeavouring your utmost to possess it, 
that you can be enabled to afford just exertion to 
the talents, which have been for this very end, com- 
mitted to your management, and if this exertion 
does not enable you to take the lead in your profes- 
sion, it will at least qualify you, to keep pace, with 
the expectations of those, whom it will be always 
your wish and study to please. 



SOLON TO ANACHARSIS ON JBDUCATION. 

' Banff. 

LuciAN, in his dialogue on the gymnastic exercises, 
has placed this important truth of the influencil of 
habit and education, in a very beautiful, and per- 
tinent light. — He makes Solon to say : 

" Our first and principal concern is, how to make 
our citizens virtuous in mind, and strong in body. 
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after the care and instruction of their mothers, 
nurses, and tutors. And when they come to un- 
derstand what is right and commendable ; when a 
sense of shame, bashfubiess, diffidence, and a love 
of virtue begins to spring in their minds ; and when 
their bodies are become sufficient to endure toil and 
labour, their joints compact, and more firmly knit 
together, they are then taken and instructed as to 
their minds, in other branches of learning, and 
taught in another manner to accustom their bodies 
to hardships and fatigues. For we are by no means 
of opinion, that it is sufficient for us to be, either in 
mind or body, those things only that nature made 
us. Either part of us stands in need of discipline 
and instruction, by means of which the good that is 
in us, may be rendered much better, and the bad 
amended and redressed. 

" We oblige them to inure themselves to toil, 
not with a view to the games only, that they may 
obtain the prizes, to which but a few out of many 
can attain, but that they may by these means be 
enabled to iacquire for themselves, and their coun- 
try, a much greater good. 

" There is a contest, Anacharsis, of another kind, 
and of much more general concern, in which all 
good citizens should be engaged ; and a crown, not 
made up of olive, pine, or parsley, but comprehend- 
ing the happiness and welfare of mankind, as li- 
berty, private and public wealth, &c. ; all these 
things are interwoven in this crown, and are the re- 
sults of the contest I speak of, and to which these 
exercises and these labours, are not a little condu- 
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cive. By inuring them to labour^ we not cMily make 
them healthier and stronger, but lighter also; they 
can not only hold out through a long race, but per- 
form it with the utmost expedition. 

" The exercises of the discus not only strengthen 
the shouhiers, but give a spring and vigour even to 
the extreme parts; and their strength grows the 
faster by exercise. 

" I should be glad to set before you one of yinir 
white skinned fellows, that has always lived under 
cover, with a delicate complexion, softened and 
melted with luxury, and looking white, as well 
fi?om the scarcity of blood, as from its retiring all 
to the inward parts, and to compare him with any 
of those teed here in the gymnasium, with their 
compact, well ordered, and beautiful frame of body, 
their courage, their surprising health and vigour, 
their admirable skill, their indefatigable strength, 
their boldness, their ardour, and emulation, their 
unconquerable resolution, unwearied application, 
and solicitude to obtain the victory. 

" Indeed, Anacharsis, if you take out of human 
life the love of glory, what virtue can a man expect 
to find, or who will be fond of performing any 
splendid action ? " 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND. 

Mumei, 

The gratification and improvement of the mind 
from the contemplation of pictures must arise oKit 
of grandeur, novelty, or beauty. Addidon says: 
** Our imagination loves to be filled with an object. 
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or to grasp at any thing that is too big for its 
capacity,'' 

TMs qualify in the mind has given rise to the 
most stupendous conceptions, either for gratifying 
the capri<^ of one man, or leading captive the ima- 
ginations of thousands ; it is to this sensation in the 
mind that we are indebted for many of the greatest 
works of Art. " We are obliged," he adds, '' to 
d^otion for the noblest buildings that have adorned 
the several countries of the world : it is this which 
has set man at. work on temples, and public places 
of worship, not only that they might, by the magni*- 
ficOTLce of the building, invite the Deity to reside 
within it; but that such stupendous works might 
at the same time open the mind to vast conceptions, 
and fit it to converse with the Divinity of the place. 
For every thing that is majestic imprints an awful- 
ness and rever^ace on the mind of the beholder, and 
stiikes in with the natural greatness of the soul." 



PROGRESS AND CULTIVATION OF THE MIND. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Let us for a moment take a short survey of the 
progress of the mind towards what is, or ought to 
be, its true object of attention. Man in his lowept 
state has no pleasures but those of sense, and no 
wants but those of appetite ; afterwards when so- 
ciety is divided uito diflPerent ranks, and some are 
appointed to labour for the support of others, those 
whom their superiority sets free from labour, begin 
to look for intellectual entertainment^. Thus, while 
the shepherds were attending their flocks, their 
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masters made their first astronomical observations : 
so music is said to have had its origin from a man 
at leisure listening to the strokes of a hammer. As 
the senses in the lowest state of nature, are neces- 
iihy to direct us to our support, when that support 
is once secured, there is danger in following them 
further ; to him who has no rule of action, but the 
gratification of the senses, plenty is always dan- 
gerous. It is therefore necessary to the happiness 
of individuals, and still more necessary to the secu- 
rity of society, that the mind should be elevated to 
the idea of general beauty, and the contemplation 
of general truth. By this pursuit the mind is 
always carried forward in search of something more 
excellent than it finds, and obtains its proper supe- 
riority over the common senses of life, by learning 
to feel itself capable of higher aims and nobler 
enjoyments. In this gradual exaltation of human 
nature, every art contributes its contingent towards 
the general supply of mental pleasure. Whatever 
abstracts the thoughts from sensual gratifications, 
whatever teaches us to look for happiness within 
ourselves, must advance in some measure the dignity 
of our nature. Perhaps there is no higher proof 
of the excellency of man than this, that to a mind 
properly cultivated, whatever is bounded, is little. 
The mind is continually labouring to advance, step 
by step, through successive gradations of excellence 
towards perfection, which is dimly seen, at a great, 
though not hopeless distance, and which we must 
always follow, because we never can attain ; but the 
pursuit rewards itself; one truth teaches another. 
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and our store is always increasing, though nature 
can never be exhausted. 



PROPER APPLICATION OF TALENT. , » 

There is no character in society so dangerous or 
reprehensible as he who devotes his talents to licen- 
tious purjioses ; who deliberately endeavours to 
shake the foundations of social virtue, and set the 
passions at war with morality.. He, W'ho without 
the plea of passion or temptation, in Ihe calm of 
retirement and thought, can dedicate his powers to 
the service of vice, is a viper, that envenoms the 
purest pleasures of society, and betrays the sacred 
cause which heaven, in giving him talents, com- 
mitted to his charge. 



CAUTION IN THIRSTING AFTER FAME. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

There is another caution which I wish to give 
you. Be as select in those whom you endeavour to 
please, as in those whom you- endeavour to imitate. 
Without the love of fame, you can never do any- 
thing excellent ; but, by an excessive and undistin- 
guished thirst after it, you will come to have vulgar 
views ; you will degrade your style, and your taste 
will be entirely corrupted. It is certain that the 
lowest will be the most popular, as it falls within 
the compass of ignorance itself; and the vulgar 
will always be pleased with what is natural in the 
confined and misunderstood sense of the word. 
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W£ATH£R AND CUJUAT£ NO EXCUSES FOE IDLENESS. 

Barry. 

As to our changeable weather, or winds, their effects 
(if they have any) are not worth attending to, we 
shall leave them for the amusement of idleness and 
affectation, of gamblers, and other dissipated and 
unhappy people, who have often great occasion for 
something to find fault with. Man was made to 
act, and our enquiry is of climates, as they are 
formed for action and not for idleness. In England 
we can work without doors in the winter, and the 
summer sun never unfits us for action, or drives us 
to seek the shade. There is then no country in 
which labour of mind or body is less interrupted by 
the extremes of heat and cold ; and let it be always 
remembered that it is from the vigorous, continued, 
and successful exertions of this mental and bodily 
labour that everything is to receive its perfection. 



TRUE DEFINITION OF CHARACTER. 

Barry. 

Fenelon says, "that it is impossible to point 
out a man's true and personal character from his 
wit, profession^ art, or education and learning; 
whereas we give an infallible definition of him by 
mentioning his virtues and inward uprightness when 
we have solid proofs of them. 



EULOGIUM ON NATIVE TALENT. 

Uaare* 

Of all the countries that have been blessed witji 
civili^tion, England is that in which t^^ lanptB^ 
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in latter times, have most tardily disclosed their 
growth ; and if the remark of Lord Kaimes be 
true, that, " had the art of painting made a slower 
progress in Italy, it might have continued in vigour 
to this day ;" its abode when it shall be once esta- 
blished among us, may fairly be supposed to promise 
a duration little short of eternity. The walls of our 
palaces have been, from the period of the Reforma- 
tion, successively covered with the works of foreign 
artists. Holbein, Rubens, Vandyck, Lely, Kneller, 
nay Verrio. Gennarri, and La Guerre, have by 
turns enjoyed the numerous favours of our sove- 
reigns, adorned the halls, and filled the cabinets 
of the nobles; whUe scarcely a few portraits by 
the pencils of our own painters, of Dobson, Jame- 
son, Cooper, Greenhill, and Riley, were thought 
worthy of notice ; and some even of these have been 
thrown aside to furnish moments of surprise to 
future virtuosi, or some futile topics to pedantic 
research. 

In the present day, our country has begun to 
emerge from this state of insensibility, to the merit 
of her native artists, who if they have not yet 
ascertained their superiority in the highest pro- 
vinces of painting, have at least in portraiture 
claimed the laurel for their brows, approved their 
native force, and with the magnanimous spirit of a 
Chatham, disdainfully sent home all auxiliaries. 

From the time of Highmore and Hudson, in an 
extensive course, through the works of Hoare, 
Dance, Gainsborough, Reynolds, and others of less 
distinguished name, to the conspicuous efforts of 
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tlie present painters, whatever may have been the 
merits of foreigners, whether drawn hither by am- 
bition in the art, the report of national opulence, 
or the hope of shelter from domestic violence, 
the English painter of portrait stands in no dread 
of competition. Nay, far advanced above the 
greatest strength of such accidental visitors, our 
country may securely look round her, and during 
the period that has been mentioned, may challenge 
the proudest pretensions to all Europe. 

If the honest accuracy of Highmore and Hudson, 
the classic correctness of Hoare, the bold fidelity of 
Dance, the airy pencil and individual resemblances 
of Gainsborough, may be placed above the common 
level of industrious talent, in what words shall we 
speak of him, who stands pre-eminent in the list ? 
What foreign rival will be found of his transcen- 
dant powers ? How do the names of Batoni and 
Mengs, unquestionably the greatest foreign painters 
of our times, perceive their laurels tremble as they 
reach our^ shore ! How quickly does the dainty 
minuteness of the one, and the insipid labour of 
the other, shrink before the broad majestic fervbur 
of Reynolds ! The triumph, indeed, of superiority 
over such competitors, adds little boast to the 
allowed rival of Vandyck and Titian. 

The honours deservedly obtained by this great 
master, have been in various modes and degrees 
continued to us by his successors, whose works form 
annually such a splendid display of justly confident 
and cultivated talent, as cannot at present be 
equalled by any other country. 
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Tlie meed of portrait painting seems as truly 
our own, as that of naval combat, and is so decidedly 
ascribed to us by foreign critics, that tliose who have 
wished to depreciate our merits in the arts, have 
charged us with this single excellence, as a proof of 
defect, in our more general powers. 

In landscape, the laurels of Wilson and Gains- 
borough do not yield pre-eminence to Vemet, Zuea- 
relli, or any other of their contemporaries- Gains- 
borough added to tlie choice of all the fascinating 
scenery of familiar nature, the exquisite charm of 
facile execution ; and he enriched his landscape with 
the most interesting groups of cottage life. Tlie 
poetic mind of Wilson adopted a more elevated 
style: solemnity of composition, selection of form, 
and a tranquil richness of colouring are among the at- 
tractions of his works, which called forth praises from 
the cotemporary foreign artists above mentioned. 

Besides these two great exemplars, Scott and 
Brooking, (in shipping,) Wright of Derby, Moore, 
Hodges, Barrett, Wheatley, and Morland, (the two 
last also in picturesque and domestic scenerj-) have 
left behind them works which do honour to the 
English school, and wliich no school would blush to 
own. Nor is the fame of our present day less 
equal to that of other nations. Every English 
exhibition presents instances of just and skilful 
composition, of accurate design, of rich and harmo- 
nious colouring, in short, of a successful study of 
nature in all her varied forms, hues, and effects ; and 
amongst the artists of this class, some are found to 
contest the palm with the celebrated of other ages. 
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In the particnlar .spedes of execution also in 
water colours, in which modem art stands unrivalled, 
no pretensions are juster than those of England. 

In the Exhibition Rooms of Somerset House, of 
late years, (and the compiler may add, in the mag- 
nificent collection of the Society of Water Colout 
Painters in Fail Mall, East,) examples have been, 
and are presented of strength and mellowness of 
effect, of richness of tint, and fullness of colour, 
which yield little superiority to oil painting, and 
little further to be desired. 

Two names in this branch of art may be men- 
tioned, which cannot be read without emotions of 
sensibility by the lovers of genius and art — Cozens 
and Girtin. The former in the comprehensive 
essential seizure of his subjects, usually chosen from 
amidst the phenomena of nature's semblances ; and 
the latter, in the almost magic expression of form 
and effect in the objects that surrounded him, alike 
lay claim to the most unlimited praise. With these 
is to be recorded Paul Sandby, excellent in ard^- 
tecture and landscape. 

In domestic or familiar history, the native or 
characteristic powers of our EngUsh painters have 
been chiefly shewn. At the head of the latter class 
stands Hogarth, a painter unequalled in the graphic 
comedy and farce (if the term may be pardoned) of 
nature. His eulogy has been so often written, »id 
lately so am^y displayed by a learned and noble 
author ( Walpole, Earl of Orford) that it trouM h^ 
here superfluous; but it may be allowable to re-* 
mark, that in the conspicuous prominence of the 
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intellectual and moral properties of his art» in the 
wit, humour, and patriotism of his scenes, his 
powers in other professional points have been chiefly 
dreriooked. The picture of the " Boys playing on 
the tombstone," at the same time that it lays claim 
ta Mme of the highest moral historic merits, is an 
instance of the most skilful, and it may be added, 
grand composition. 

In the series of " Marriage a la Mode>" several of 
the subjects are painted with a breadth, force, and 
clearness of colour, which have seldom been sur- 
passed : the " Breakfast Table,'* is the most striking 
instance of these merits. 

Immediately after this great painter, none are to 
be mentioned in his school, who are not eminently 
surpassed by the artists now living. 

In the present exhibitions, and those of late years, 
have been seen specimens of genuine humour (WU- 
kie*8 for instance) worthy to confirm our pre-emi- 
nence in a branch of historic art, in which we have 
once stood so unquestionably without a rival. 

In compositions of familiar, serious moral, the 
present day aSbrds also numerous instances of me- 
^t, which will not bow the crest to the interesting 
naif pencil of Greuse, or of other foreign paintens 
of the same class : the examples of this kind are the 
most numerous of any in the class of history hi oiu* 
exhibitions. 

In these >provinces, therefore, we have much to 
boast ; and« in the class of higher history, the ex- 
ceiienty butiaure specimens which have been pro- 
duced during an inferior state of encouragement. 
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authorise a doubt whether our deficiency be not 
greater in number than in strength. 

Few of our artists have devoted themselves 
exclusively to the practice of any class of historic 
painting ; the name of Mortimer is almost the only 
one in the records of past days ; far the greater 
number have conceded a large portion of their time 
and study to portraiture, with the success already 
mentioned; they have seldom been able to divert 
the attention of opulence and rank to the abstract 
beauties of their art, or the independent efforts 
which they themselves have made in it. 

The genius of Reynolds sometimes prevailed also 
in this difficult point, his Ugolino, his Nativity, 
his Infant Hercules, became subjects of attention to 
nobles and monarchs. He was, indeed, a man so 
splendid in his labours, and so admirable in his con- 
duct, that his chair can rarely be filled by one so 
variously calculated to raise a public institution to 
celebrity. In the practice of his art inexorably 
firm ; in his general and ex-professional manners 
yielding and meek, by the commanding powers of 
the former, and the attractive sweetness of the lat- 
ter, he drew around him a circle of men of the 
highest distinction in every class. Those that loved 
him for 

" Arts that taught themselves to rise," 

rendered him an almost implicit deference, and 
those of the highest and most illustrious nobility 
met him with a species of homage, which, however 
it might flow from condescension, they were sensi- 
ble they never offered to rank alone. 
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And here the compiler must offer his simple tri- 
bute of applause, to those numerous artists of talent 
now before the public eye : willingly would he do 
so, individually; but when all are hastening with 
such laudable zeal to the goal of perfection, it 
would prove an unenviable and difficult task. 

However, as the grave has closed on one la- 
mented individual, since the able pen of Hoare 
was wielded in recording the distinguished talents 
of his countrymen, the writer cannot close this un- 
pretending little volume, without holding up to 
public admiration the name and works of Sir Thos. 
Lawrence. From those alone, the ardent lover of 
his native soil, will forebode to Britain the renewal 
of those important honours which the arts have 
formerly conferred on nations, of those moral be- 
nefits, which have been derived from them, and he 
will rest his hopes on the slow, but sure genius of 
his country, whose energies, when once roused, cease 
to act, only when victory is obtained. 



THE END. 
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